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PREFACE 



This pamphlet was prepared by a committee of former German 
officers under the supervision of the Historical Division, EUCOM. 
Among the contributors were former corps commanders and general 
staff officers at corps, army, and army group level, who had extensive 
experience on the Russian front during the period 1941-45. The main 
author, for instance, saw action before Leningrad, near Voronezh, and 
later at Stalingrad. Toward the end of the war he served successively 
as chief of staff of Army Groups North and Center, during their with- 
drawal from Russia. 

In addition to discussing the tactical and logistical problems pe- 
culiar to operations of encircled forces, the authors take issue with 
Hitler's conviction that significant advantages can be gained by leav- 
ing isolated forces behind the advancing enemy lines. It was this 
notion, expressed in numerous specific orders, that made the desperate 
stand of encircled German troops a frequent occurrence during the 
Russian campaign. 

The problems of air support for encircled ground troops are de- 
scribed in a separate appendix which deals with tactical air support, 
air reconnaissance, supply by air, and the employment of antiaircraft 
units. Based on the experiences of the German Air Force in Russia 
and presented by a former Luftwaffe officer-, the views expressed are 
necessarily colored by the organizational peculiarities of the Luftwaffe 
and its relations to the German Army. 

The reader is reminded that publications in the German Report 
Series were written by Germans from the German point of view and 
are presented without interpretation by American personnel. Minor 
changes in form and in chapter headings have been made to secure 
greater clarity. However, passages which reflect the authors' preju- 
dices and defects, whatever they may be, have not been changed and 
find the same expression in the following translation as they do in the 
original German. 
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This pamphlet supersedes MS T-12, "Operations of Encircled Forces," which 
was given a limited distribution by the Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Special Staff, U. S. Army. 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



Pockets are formed as the result of operations in which the attacker 
entirely surrounds a large number of the opposing forces. Such 
encirclement is usually followed by a battle of annihilation, the classic 
goal of all types of ground combat. The principles involved in carry- 
ing out penetrations and envelopments, and in closing the ring around 
an enemy force are well established in tactical doctrine. In the fol- 
lowing study, however, the problem is approached exclusively from 
the defender's point of view. German pockets in Eussia — often the 
result of peremptory orders to hold out in the face of certain encircle- 
ment—are used as examples to illustrate the tactical principles applied 
by the encircled units and the measures taken in each instance to 
permit a breakout in the direction of the German lines. 

The experiences of World War II demonstrate that under condi- 
tions of modern, mobile warfare such pockets are more easily created 
than in military operations of the past. Their tactical significance 
has changed considerably. The encirclement of military forces by 
the enemy no longer signals the end of their usefulness. Pockets 
have become frequent occurrences in modern combat and must be 
countered by appropriate tactical measures designed to tie down 
large numbers of the enemy and, eventually, to rescue the encircled 
troops. 

Generally, encirclements are effected by an opponent with consider- 
able superiority in men and materiel. Without these prerequisites, 
only superior planning can lead to the entrapment of substantial 
military forces. Such cases are extremely rare. 

The maneuver of deliberately allowing one's forces to be encircled 
by the enemy so as to tie up his troops in sufficient numbers to even 
the odds, rarely achieves the desired result. Should the total opposing 
forces be approximately equal, such a maneuver can be of value, but 
only if the number of enemy troops engaged in maintaining the 
encirclement is large enough to affect the outcome of other opera- 
tions. Even in this case, however, the deliberate creation of a pocket 
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is a costly enterprise which will hardly justify the probable loss of 
the entire encircled force. 

Success or failure of the encircled troops in fighting their way back 
to the German lines depended almost entirely on the tactical situation 
in and around the pocket. Whereas a discussion of strategic decisions 
is normally outside the scope of tactical studies, the situations described 
in the following chapters are the direct result of decisions by higher 
headquarters and can only be understood against the background of 
these decisions. 

In addition to minor German pockets in Kussia, the battles , of 
encirclement near Cherkassy and Kamenets-Podolskiy (Chs. 4 and 5) 
have been selected as typical examples of large-scale pocket engage- 
ments and breakout attempts. In Chapter 4, furthermore, the report 
on developments inside the pocket is contrasted with impressions 
gained of the same operation by an officer at a higher headquarters 
outside the ring of encirclement. Excerpts from the diary of a German 
pocket commander show the increasing psychological pressure exerted 
by the enemy on encircled troops, especially the attempt at persua- 
sion by the so-called Committee for a Free Germany, which was 
organized by the Eussians and composed of captured German officers. 



CHAPTER 2 



THE POCKET OF KLIN— BREAKOUT OF A PANZER 

DIVISION 



When the German offensive against Moscow came to a halt on 6 
December 1941, the 1st Panzer Division was located at a point fifteen 
miles north of the Eussian capital. It was immediately ordered back 
to Klin (Map 1) with the mission of keeping that town open for the 
withdrawal of other German armored forces. Deep snow obstructed 
every movement, and the highway running through Klin was the only 
route over which the withdrawal of mechanized and motorized col- 
umns could be effected. 

The division reached Klin, after fighting the elements as well as 
the enemy, and succeeded in holding that important junction against 
persistent Russian attacks until the retrograde movements of other 
German units through the town were completed. At that point, how- 
ever, as the division was ready to break contact and withdraw in the 
direction of Nekrasino, it found itself completely surrounded by strong 
enemy forces. The division was ordered by higher headquarters to 
abandon its vehicles if necessary, and to break through to Nekrasino 
where it would be able to link up with other German forces. 

During the days of heavy fighting that preceded the entry of the 
division into Klin, the road to Nekrasino had been cut by the enemy 
on several occasions. In these engagements other German units lost 
numerous vehicles by enemy action and collisions. Wrecks had piled 
up all along the road and left no more than a narrow lane between 
them. 

By reconnaissance in force, the encircled division discovered that 
enemy resistance was weakest southeast of Klin, and that a breakout 
in this direction would be most likely to succeed. The terrain, how- 
ever, was such that practically all vehicles would have to be left 
behind. There were from 800 to 1,000 wounded in Klin who could 
not be evacuated without transportation. Furthermore, despite con- 
siderable loss of equipment, the encircled force was still well provided 
with vehicles and not inclined to give them up, if that could possibly 
be avoided. 

After short deliberation it was agreed that the division, in order to 
retain its mobility, would have to break out along the road to Nekra- 
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sino, although that road itself was held by enemy forces in considerable 
strength. Chiefly responsible for this decision was the large number 
of casualties that were to be evacuated at any cost. 

In preparing for the breakout, the division made use of its experi- 
ences during a previous encirclement at Kalinin. There, after execut- 
ing a feint in a different direction which diverted some of the hostile 
forces, the division had succeeded in making a surprise breakout, 
losing no equipment and suffering few casualties. The great flexibility 
of the artillery had been of decisive importance. Shifting their fire 
rapidly from one target to the other, all pieces were able to support 
the diversionary attack as well as the actual breakout. Equally 
important had been the possibility of throwing all the tanks that 
survived the diversionary maneuver into the main effort. 

After a careful survey of the situation around Klin, a plan was 
adopted. All available tanks, one company of armored infantry, 
and one rifle battalion were to conduct a diversionary break-through 
north of Klin, and then to proceed in a westerly direction toward the 
town of Golyadi. Turning sharply south after reaching Golyadi, 
these forces were to initiate an attack in the direction of the main 
road. The artillery was to remain in position around the railroad 
station of Klin. The main breakout toward Nekrasino was to take 
place as soon as the Russians reacted to the threat near Golyadi and 
began to divert their forces from the main road. The Germans cal- 
culated that the turning movement at Golyadi would force the enemy 
to shift his front toward the north in order to avoid envelopment 
from that direction. Initially, the entire German artillery and all 
available antiaircraft weapons were to support the forces carrying 
out the feint. 

While all remained quiet in the area designated for the main effort, 
the German units were assembled in proper order inside the en- 
circled city. H Hour for the diversionary maneuver — actually 
an attack with limited objective — was set for dawn. The time of 
the main break-through depended on the development of the situation. 

The intended deception of the enemy was accomplished with full 
success. A well-organized German task force fell upon the Rus- 
sians at Golyadi and caught them by surprise. At the appearance of 
German tanks the Russians immediately shifted their reserves to 
meet the diversionary attack which they assumed to be the main 
German breakout. The attacking German troops, incidentally, 

?t had not been informed that their effort at Golyadi was no more than a 
feint. It was felt that they would not fight with quite the same 
zeal if they knew that they were merely trying to deceive the enemy. 

^Only the division artillery commander was entrusted with the full de- 
tails of the plan, including the code word for shifting fire to his new 
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targets on either side of the Klin-Nekrasino road. The German 
task force took Golyadi and pivoted south. As expected, the enemy 
began to pull out from the area of the main road and to move north 
across the railroad line, determined to counter the threat of envelop- 
ment. 

This was the appropriate time — about noon of the same day — to 
launch the main breakout along the road to Nekrasino. Upon pre- 
arranged signal, artillery and antiaircraft weapons shifted their fire. 
Only one artillery battalion continued to fire on the old target so as to 
cover the withdrawal of the diversionary force from Golyadi. Simul- 
taneously, on the road leading out of Klin toward the west, the main 
attack got under way. The division's armored infantry battalion 
drove the first gap into the lines of an enemy taken completely by 
surprise. Dismounted armored infantry and motorcycle troops 
followed and widened the penetration. Some of the tanks initially 
engaged in the diversionary maneuver had made their way back to 
Klin and were now committed on both sides of the road. Under their 
protection, the wounded on trucks and sleds and accompanied by 
armored personnel carriers were moved out of the town. By now the 
artillery was covering the flanks of the break-through column. In 
the eastern part of the city combat engineers held off the enemy while 
the evacuation took its course. With the rate of progress determined 
by the movement of numerous vehicles, and by the need for gradual 
displacement of the artillery which was in turn covered by tanks 
and armored cars operating north and south of the road, the entire 
force fought its way through to Nekrasino, where it was received by 
other German units. 

Undoubtedly the division owed much of its success to the proper 
employment of its combat elements, but it was primarily the main- 
tenance of strict traffic control that permitted the evacuation of an 
unusually large number of vehicles and thus determined the out- 
come of the entire operation. All vehicles that broke down were 
immediately pushed off the road to keep the column moving without 
interruption. A large number of officers and noncommissioned of- 
ficers with minor combat injuries had been added to the military 
police to assist in the strict enforcement of traffic discipline. The divi- 
sion staff, at first located at the western edge of Klin and later with the 
main body of the division, directed the initial break-through and 
the subsequent movements of individual elements with the use 
of radio and messengers, but without telephone communications. 

Substantially intact, the division emerged from the pocket of Klin, 
taking along its casualties and nearly all of its equipment. Twenty- 
four hours later, on a different sector of the front, it was again in 
action against the enemy. 



CHAPTER 3 



ENCIRCLEMENT AT VEUKIYE LUKI — FAILURE OF A 
RESCUE OPERATION 



By mid-November 1942 the northernmost corps sector of Army 
Group Center extended seventy miles, from the town of Velizh north 
to the army group boundary. Inadequately covered by LIX Corps, 
the line contained two large gaps, each about ten miles wide and 
partly swampy but not entirely impassable. There, only reconnais- 
sance and combat patrols provided a minimum of security. Despite 
persistent requests by the army group commander, no reinforcements 
arrived to strengthen the precarious German defenses on that sector. 

Late in November the Kussians attacked north and south of Velikiye 
Luki (Map 2) and succeeded in encircling the city which was held by 
a strong regimental combat team of the 83d Division. A few miles 
farther south two additional German combat teams suffered the same 
fate. Thus three separate German pockets completely cut off from 
the main force were created in the same general area. 

By that time all available reserves of Army Group Center had been 
thrown into the fierce battle at Kzhev and could not be extricated for 
the relief of the encircled units in the Velikiye Luki area. The army 
group commander therefore requested authority from Army High 
Command to order breakouts of the encircled forces toward the west. 
If carried out at once, these could have been accomplished without 
great difficulty or excessive casualties, but it would have meant pull- 
ing the German line back about ten to fifteen miles. The new defense 
positions, as proposed by army group, would still assure the undis- 
turbed operation of the Nevel-Novosokolniki--Nasva railroad, and the 
resulting Kussian salient was then to be reduced, as soon as possible, 
by a German flank attack from the south. 

Hitler, who in December 1941 had assumed direct control of all 
military operations in Eussia, flatly rejected this proposal. Instead, 
he ordered that the pockets be held at all costs, that other German 
forces, by attacking from the west, re-establish contact with the en- 
circled units, and that the front be pushed even farther to the east. 
He referred to a recent German success in a similar situation at Kholm 
by the same officer who now commanded the 83d Division in the area 
of Velikiye Luki. Army group tried in vain to call Hitler's attention 
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to the lack of reserves and the extreme hardships imposed by winter 
weather and difficult terrain. All such representations were im- 
patiently brushed aside. 

The two German combat teams surrounded in the area south of 
Velikiye Luki meanwhile conducted a fighting withdrawal toward 
the west. With the assistance of other German forces, they broke 
out of encirclement and succeeded in establishing a new front. 

At Velikiye Luki the Germans had previously constructed a perim- 
eter of hasty field fortifications around the town. Advance positions, 
located several hundred yards from the edge of the city, proved of 
considerable value during the initial stages of the siege. The en- 
circled garrison consisted of a strong infantry regiment of the 83d 
Division, two artillery battalions, one observation battalion, one engi- 
neer company, two construction battalions, and strong service and 
supply units. The pocket commander, a lieutenant colonel, had as- 
sumed command of his regiment only a few days earlier, and accord- 
ingly did not know his troops. 

The enemy had so disposed his forces that at the beginning of De- 
cember only two Russian brigades were deployed in a wide arc west 
of Velikiye Luki. As late as two weeks after the pocket was closed, 
a breakout in that direction would still have been possible, but despite 
the personal intervention of the army group commander, Hitler did 
not change his mind. The pocket was to be held, and should only be 
relieved by a push from the west. 

s With no reinforcements in sight, the troops required for this relief 
thrust could only be taken from other sectors of Army Group Center, 
all of which had been severely drained in an attempt at strengthening 
Ninth Army at Rzhev. The direction for the attack was to be from 
southwest to northeast with the so-called citadel — a part of Velikiye 
Luki west of the Lovat River — designated as the primary objective. 
(Map 3) 

It was obvious that LIX Corps, already responsible for an exces- 
sively wide sector of the front, could not be expected to take on the 
additional task of conducting this attack. The situation not only 
called for the use of fresh combat units but also for the establishment 
of a new tactical headquarters to direct the proposed relief operation. 
Unable to pull out a corps headquarters from any other sector, army 
group had to resort to an improvisation. A provisional corps head- 
quarters, Corps Woehler, was formed under the command of the 
army group chief of staff assisted by the army group training officer, 
the chief artillery officer, and another young staff officer. Subordinate 
to LIX Corps which remained responsible for supply and administra- 
tion, the newly formed command group was ready to take charge of 
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the front sector opposite Velikiye Luki by mid-December. Its com- 
mand post, established on 15 December at Lovno, was no less im- 
provised than the staff by which it was occupied. A one-room peasant 
hut had to serve as living and working quarters for six officers, three 
clerks, three drivers, and two orderlies. 

The terrain designated for the attack was desolate, rolling country, 
virtually without forests. Here Stalin's scorched earth policy had 
been fully effective in the Russian retreat of 1941. Subsequent parti- 
san operations completed the work of destruction. Most of the 
formerly inhabited places had vanished and even their last traces 
were now blanketed by heavy layers of snow. No roads or recogniz- 
able terrain features broke the monotony. Orientation was extremely 
difficult and at night a matter of pure chance. The entire area gave 
the impression of a landscape on the moon. 

The German units initially available for the attack were a division 
from East Prussia, the 83d Division minus elements inside Velikiye 
Luki, the mountain regiment that had escaped encirclement south of 
the city, and two construction battalions. They had been weakened 
by considerable losses in men and materiel and were suffering from 
the effects of heavy frosts alternating with sudden thaws. Although 
their morale appeared unbroken, their combat value was definitely 
limited. Fortunately, their new commander, because of his experience 
as army group chief of staff, had no difficulty in finding out at what 
depots in the army group area ammunition and equipment could still 
be obtained. With railroads and transport planes doing their part, it 
took only a few days for the troops to be resupplied and re-equipped 
with new winter clothing. This brought about a rapid decline in the 
number of cold weather casualties. 

Reinforced by a motorized division, a battalion of light infantry, 
two batteries of 105-mm. guns, and a rocket projector brigade, the 
improvised corps continued its preparations for the attack. They 
had to be cut short, however, since Hitler advanced the attack date 
by several days despite all objections by army group. The attack was 
launched shortly before Christmas but, after making good progress 
at first, bogged down at the half-way mark. 

By now it had become clear that additional forces of considerable 
strength would have to be brought up in order to achieve success. 
The reinforcements finally made available consisted of two divisions 
and one tank battalion. At least one of these divisions, however, 
proved wholly inadequate for the type of operation in which it was 
to participate. Originally used as an occupation unit in western 
Europe, it had recently been transferred east and employed as a se- 
curity force on a quiet sector of the Russian front. Two of its regi- 
mental commanders were considerably over-age and incapable of 
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leading their units in combat. The third regimental commander, who 
was still in good physical condition, actually had to command each 
of the three regiments in turn as they were successively committed in 
the attack. 

Army group had requested the approval of the Air Force for the 
employment of a parachute division which was then in a quiet position 
southeast of Velizh. [Ed. : In the German system of organization, 
parachute units were part of the Luftwaffe.] Goering refused, in- 
sisting that the division remain intact in its present position. Un- 
doubtedly this refusal was one of the chief reasons why the liberation 
of Velikiye Luki failed. 

The second German relief thrust was launched early in January 
1943. Leading elements advanced to less than five miles from the 
northwestern outskirts of the beleaguered city. (Map 3) At that 
stage, however, enemy pressure against the long flanks of the pene- 
tration forced the Germans to assume the defensive. 

Inside the pocket, the citadel on the left bank of the Lovat River 
had meanwhile become the refuge for some 500 wounded from all 
parts of the city. On 5 January the Russians attacked from the north 
and succeeded in cutting through the town and severing the citadel 
from the main part of Velikiye Luki. Thus two separate pockets came 
into existence, each one precariously defended after the loss of all 
positions beyond the edge of the town, and particularly threatened 
by enemy attempts at infiltrating from block to block. 

Liberating the main German force encircled in the eastern part 
of Velikiye Luki had become even more difficult. In any event, the 
immediate objective was to cut through the ring of encirclement that 
surrounded the smaller pocket west of the river. A general advance 
of the corps front, however, as demanded by Hitler, was by now 
definitely out of the question. 

After lengthy negotiations the Air Force finally released one 
battalion of its parachute division for commitment at Velikiye Luki. 
It was too little and too late, but a last attempt had to be made to open 
a rescue corridor to the citadel. In order to bolster the fighting 
strength of the encircled garrison, a reinforced company of light 
infantry riding on trucks and tank destroyers was to ram its way 
through the enemy into the surrounded citadel. On 10 January, in 
a daring daylight attack, this force took the Russians by surprise and 
succeeded in joining the German defenders inside the pocket. 

During the night of 14-15 January, the parachute battalion was 
to advance in a surprise attack to the southwest side of the citadel. 
There, by 0100, the fresh troops recently arrived in the pocket were 
to attempt a breakout, taking with them all wounded who were still 
able to march. Although initially led by a regimental commander 
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familiar with the area, the parachute battalion lost its way in the 
featureless terrain and failed to reach its objective. The citadel force 
broke out nevertheless, and in the early morning hours, reduced by 
casualties to about 150 men, appeared at the corps' advance command 
post on the Novosokolniki-Velikiye Luki railroad line. 

By now, irreplaceable losses in the ranks of the German relief 
force made it impossible to repeat the rescue attempt. Also, no more 
radio signals were coming from the eastern part of Velikiye Luki — a 
clear indication that in six weeks of relentless fighting, despite the 
most determined resistance, the German force in the eastern pocket 
had been wiped out to the last man. The pocket commander's final 
radio message, received on 14 J anuary, was, "With last strength and 
ammunition still holding two bunkers in center of city. Enemy out- 
side my command post." 

The struggle for Velikiye Luki was over. While it had the effect 
of tying down a greatly superior and constantly growing enemy 
force for six weeks, it also resulted in the annihilation of the Ger- 
man garrison, exorbitant casualties among the relief forces, and a 
loss of terrain along the entire corps sector. (Map 3) The impor- 
tant Nevel-Novosokolniki-Nasva railroad line still remained in Ger- 
man ha-nds, free from enemy interference. However, the plan 
proposed by army group would have assured the same result without 
necessitating the futile struggle for Velikiye Luki. At the end of 
this ill-fated operation German casualties amounted to 17,000 officers 
and men, 5,000 of whom perished in the beleaguered city, while 12,000 
were lost in rescue attempts from outside. Even if the relief thrust 
had eventually succeeded, the cost was far too high. 

The experiences gained at Velikiye Luki might be summarized as 
follows : 

1. Wherever a pocket comes into existence, it is usually the result 
of the attacker's numerical superiority over the encircled force. The 
deliberate adoption of a pocket-type defense can only be justified when 
early relief is assured ; otherwise it will lead to the loss of the entire 
pocket force, and thus to a further decrease in the over-all fighting 
strength of the forces in the field. 

2. The enemy's effective military strength, his combat troops, is 
his principle means of waging war. It must be destroyed. To 
fight constantly for terrain features, industrial installations, or sim- 
ply for propagandists purposes is to violate the basic principles of 
warfare. 

3. It was Hitler who originally pronounced: "I must hold all 
pockets to the last in order to tie up superior enemy forces as long 
as possible." This may be correct in exceptional cases, but can never 
be elevated to the level of a general principle. 
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4. If an encircled force must be liberated by a relief thrust from 
the outside, only the best troops should be used in that operation. 
The more rapidly such a mission is completed, the fewer will be the 
casualties, and the greater the success. The maintenance for any 
length of time of a long, narrow salient obviously pointing at the 
pocket will involve murderous casualties. In the end such tactics 
are almost certain to fail because of the pressure exerted by the 
enemy on both flanks of the salient. 

5. Speed is an absolute requirement, but should not be gained at 
the cost of hasty and inadequate preparations. The selection and 
assembly of the relief forces involves careful deliberation and con- 
siderable effort. In the situation described, the supreme commander, 
on whose specific order the date for the attack had been moved up, 
was far away from the fighting front, and the effect of this interven- 
tion proved disastrous. There was nothing to justify such lack of 
confidence in the judgment of the local commander or in the recom- 
mendations of army group. 

6. Constant communication with the encircled forces was main- 
tained via radio which functioned smoothly and met all requirements. 
On several occasions the artillery fire of the relief force was actually 
directed by observers inside the pocket. Shuttle flights by liaison 
aircraft were possible only in the beginning, and then only at night. 

7. Having the light infantry unit break out of the citadel at night 
proved to be a wise decision. Direction toward the forward elements 
of the rescue force was maintained with the aid of prismatic com- 
passes. Advancing in several single files, the men succeeded in inch- 
ing their way forward through the hollows and silently overpowering 
the Russian sentries. 

8. Supply of the German pocket was at first effected from reserve 
stocks available at Velikiye Luki. Soon, however, airdrops became 
necessary, marking the first occurrence of a situation that was later 
so characteristic of all German pockets in Russia — the plight of en- 
circled forces, inadequately supplied with ammunition, rations, and 
equipment, who were expected to do their utmost in a hopeless situ- 
ation. If Hitler himself had ever been an eyewitness to such devel- 
opments, Goering's arrogant promises of adequate air supply for 
German pockets might have been discounted once and for all. The 
Luftwaffe units concerned were not in any way to blame. The mis- 
sions assigned to them proved impossible of fulfilment, but they 
did their duty again and again in a superior manner, at Velikiye 
Luki, as well as at Stalingrad, and in all subsequent cases where Ger- 
man ground troops found themselves in hopeless encirclement. 



CHAPTER 4 

THE POCKET WEST OF CHERKASSY— THE INSIDE VIEW 



Section I. EVENTS LEADING TO THE FORMATION OF THE 

POCKET 

By the end of December 1948 — with Kiev (Reference Map) retaken 
by the enemy and a Russian bulge extending as far west as Zhitomir — 
the German forces in the Dnepr bend were ordered to hold their posi- 
tions at all costs. XLII Corps (Map 4) , on the right flank of First 
Panzer Army, had been under persistent enemy attack since 26 De- 
cember when some of the Russian forces recently engaged in the 
battle for Kiev were shifted south and renewed their pressure against 
the corps sector. To the right, Eighth Army's XI Corps, the 5th 
SS Panzer Division Wiking as its left flank, was likewise engaged 
in heavy defensive fighting along its entire front. Both corps had 
the specific mission of continuing to hold their front lines against 
superior Russian forces in order to assure a favorable base for a 
projected German counteroffensive. To the left of XLII Corps, VII 
Corps had been operating against the flank of the Russian bulge. 
Since about 20 December the corps had been attacking in a westerly 
direction, but without achieving any significant results. 

The situation of XLII and XI Corps, their most advanced elements 
fighting along the Dnepr and their long exterior flanks inadequately 
secured, was certain to invite attempts by the enemy to encircle and 
annihilate both corps. As early as mid-December the commander of 
XLII Corps had requested authority to fall back behind the Ross 
River. This would have meant that, instead of having to defend a 
frontage of seventy-five miles with two divisions, the corps would 
have been able to occupy a shortened defensive position behind a nat- 
ural obstacle. However, that request was turned down. 

Nevertheless, XLII Corps had taken a few precautionary measures 
during December. Two rear positions had been prepared north of 
the Ross River, east of Boguslav, which were to prove very useful 
later on in the withdrawal of the corps toward the south. Also, all 
food stocks of the former German civil administration in the corps 
area had been evacuated south of the Ross River, a move that turned 
out to be of decisive importance as these provisions soon became the 
sole source of supply for the German pocket forces. 
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Day after day, from the end of December 1943 until 24 January 
1944, Russian infantry, often supported by tanks, attacked the posi- 
tions of XL 1 1 Corps. From mid-January on the enemy's main ef- 
fort was clearly directed against the left flank of the corps. On 25 
January Soviet forces launched a large-scale attack against the adja- 
cent VII Corps whose right flank division fell back toward the south- 
east and south, so that by the end of the same day the roads leading 
to the flank and rear of XLII Corps were open to the enemy. Over 
these roads the pursuing Russians pressed forward via Medvin toward 
Boguslav and Steblev. 

Simultaneously, XI Corps had suffered enemy penetrations on the 
right boundary and at the center of its sector. To escape the danger 
of envelopment and keep its front intact, the corps withdrew its right 
wing and center toward the west and northwest where it was even- 
tually to form the eastern front of the German pocket. 

Before 24 January most enemy attacks against XLII Corps were 
blocked or repelled. These engagements, both in terms of battle cas- 
ualties and lowered physical resistance of individuals, drained the 
fighting strength of the German forces. Their commanders were un- 
der constant pressure, trying to seal off the daily penetrations by vir- 
tually uncovering other sectors which were not under heavy attack 
and by using all available trucks, horses, and horse-drawn carts to 
shift their units to the threatened points. Initially, each of the two 
divisions on line with a troop strength of six battalions had to defend 
a frontage of 35 to 40 miles, with weak artillery support and with- 
out tanks. Except for the Ross River sector, the area in which they 
were committed was almost completely flat and offered few terrain 
features favoring the defense. 

From mid-December 1943 until its breakout from the pocket on 
16 February 1944, XLII Corps was actually never in a position 
to offer effective resistance to a far superior enemy who attacked 
with numerous tanks ; if it could not dodge enemy attacks by timely 
withdrawal, it was constantly threatened by Russian penetrations of 
its lines. Authority for any withdrawal, however, could only be 
granted by Adolf Hitler in person, and no such decision could be 
obtained in less than twenty-four hours. One can easily visualize 
the difficulties, mounting from day to day, which the corps had to 
face under these circumstances. 

The Russian attacks on 25 January and the following days had 
produced a deep penetration separating XLII and VII Corps. With 
its left flank and rear threatened by the enemy, XLII Corps was 
forced to establish a new front along the general line Boguslav-Steblev. 
For a short time it appeared that VII Corps would be able to close 
the gap and restore the situation, but after a few days, as the Russians 
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succeeded in widening their penetration, it became evident that VII 
Corps was rapidly withdrawing toward the southwest. At this stage 
the German forces east of the 'Russian salient were ordered for the 
first time to make preparations for fighting their way out of the 
encirclement that was now taking shape. A breakout toward the 
west was clearly out of the question, thus southeast or due south 
were the only possible directions. During the first few days of Feb- 
ruary, however, another Russian penetration turned the right flank 
of XI Corps and made its position untenable. With its center with- 
drawing west and its right wing northwest the entire corps was 
rapidly moving away from its neighboring units adjacent to the 
southeast. In that area, too, a continuous German front had ceased 
to exist, and a breakout in that direction was no longer possible. 

Moreover, since 28 January the sole supply roads leading to XLII 
and XI Corps (via Shpola and Zvenigorodka) had been cut. Supply 
by air was requested and furnished. By 6 February, XLII and XI 
Corps were completely encircled. 

In shifting its main effort toward the south, XLII Corps had been 
forced to weaken its northern and western fronts which were now 
slowly giving ground. This development, together with the with- 
drawal movements of XI Corps on the right, led to a gradual shrink- 
ing of the pocket, which in turn resulted in greater concentration — 
an important prerequisite for the eventual breakout from encirclement. 

At the same time, it had become evident that the surrounded German 
units could escape annihilation only if they succeeded in breaking 
through the enemy lines on the southern front of the pocket. In 
weeks of defensive fighting, however, they had suffered excessive 
casualties, and the forces that would have to be used for such an 
operation were obviously incapable of getting through the Russian 
encirclement on their own; it was clear that the breakout attempt 
would have to be supported by a relief thrust from the outside. Ac- 
cordingly, the encircled units were informed that III Panzer Corps, 
located about twenty -five miles southwest of the pocket, would launch 
an attack toward Morentsy in order to establish a forward rescue 
position. Simultaneously, another panzer corps at about the same 
distance due south of the pocket was to thrust north in the direction 
of Olshana. 

On 6 February, in a radio message from Eighth Army, D Day 
for the breakout and rescue operation was set for 10 February. 
Because of the sudden start of the muddy season, however, the date 
had to be postponed for nearly a week. In order to establish unity 
of command inside the pocket, the two encircled corps were placed 
under the control of General Stemmermann, the commander of XI 
Corps, and designated Force Stemmermann. 
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Meanwhile, repeated Russian attacks — from the southeast against 
Korsun and Shenderovka, and from the west against Steblev — had 
threatened to split up the German pocket. Although all of these 
enemy thrusts were repelled, they further reduced the forces avail- 
able for the breakout and had a detrimental effect on the morale of 
the encircled troops. 

On 14 February elements of XLII Corps succeeded in taking Khilki 
and Komarovka (Map 5), two to three miles west of Shenderovka, 
and thus reached a favorable jump-off line for the final break-through. 
It was high time indeed : The gradual restricting of the pocket had 
resulted in a dangerous massing of troops. The entire German-held 
area was now within range of the Soviet artillery; volume and in- 
tensity of enemy fire seemed to be merely a question of how much 
ammunition the Russians were willing to expend. It was feared that 
at any moment German casualties might amount to an unbearable 
level. The Russians themselves, however, were hampered by snow- 
storms and poor road conditions and could not use their artillery to 
full advantage. Thus the German troops inside the pocket were able 
to rally for their last effort. 

The breakout began, as ordered, on 16 February at 2300. Jumping 
off from the line Khilki-Komarovka, three divisional columns 
struck in a southwesterly direction; their mission was to reach the 
forward rescue position established by the leading elements of III 
Panzer Corps at Lisyanka and Oktyabr, and to join forces with First 
Panzer Army. 

Section II. THE UNITS INSIDE THE GERMAN POCKET 

The composition of the two German corps encircled in the pocket 
west of Cherkassy was as follows : 

XI Corps consisted of three infantry divisions, the 57th, 72d, and 
389th Divisions, each without tanks, assault guns, or adequate anti- 
tank weapons. Of these only the 72d Division was capable of aggres- 
sive combat. The two other divisions, with the exception of one good 
regiment of the 57th, were unfit for use in the attack. The 5th SS 
Panzer Division WiMng was part of XI Corps until the end of Jan- 
uary. Corps troops comprised one assault gun brigade of two bat- 
talions totaling six batteries, and one battalion of light GHQ artillery. 

XLII Corps included Task Force B, the 88th Infantry Division, 
and, from the end of January, the SS Panzer Division WiMng. Task 
Force B was a cover name given to the 112th Infantry Division to 
hide its identity. Although the unit carried a corps standard, it was 
an ordinary infantry division consisting of three regiments, the nor- 
mal complement of artillery, a strong antitank battalion, but no tanks 
or assault guns. Now at about four-fifths of its authorized strength, 
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Task Force B had the combat value of one good infantry division. 
The 88th Division had been badly mauled during the preceding en- 
gagements. It consisted of two regiments totaling five battalions 
and its artillery was seriously depleted. 

In terms of personnel, weapons, and equipment the 5th SS Panzer 
Division Wiking was by far the strongest division of XLII Corps. 
It was fully equipped as an armored division and consisted of two 
armored infantry regiments, one tank regiment with a total of 90 
tanks, the Belgian volunteer brigade Wallonien organized in three 
battalions, and one replacement regiment of about 2,000 men. Accu- 
rate strength reports from that division could not be obtained; its 
effective strength before the breakout was estimated at about 12,000 
men. 

Section III. DIARY OF THE COMMANDER OF XLII CORPS 

The tactical situation between 28 January and 16 February, as 
described above, was modified by a number of developments inside 
the pocket. A record of these events is found in excerpts from the 
diary kept by the commander of XLII Corps up to the time of the 
breakout: 

28 January 

Communications to the rear along the road Shpola-Zvenigorodka 
have been cut. We are encircled. First Panzer Army to restore 
communication routes. Our defensive mission remains unchanged. 
Telephone request to Eighth Army : "Mission requires maintaining 
northeast front against strong enemy pressure. Russian advance 
against Steblev necessitates main effort on southern sector. Re- 
quest authority for immediate withdrawal of northern and eastern 
fronts. This will permit offensive action toward southwest and 
prevent further encirclement and separation from XI Corps." 

W January 

Radio message from Eighth Army: "Prepare withdrawal in 
direction Rossava up to Mironovka-Boguslav. Be ready to move 
by 1200 on 29 January upon prearranged signal. Authority for 
further withdrawal likely within twenty-four hours. Report new 
situation." 

Requested additional ammunition for artillery and small arms. 
Food supplies in the pocket are adequate. XI Corps under attack 
by strong Russian tank forces. Several of its regiments reduced 
to 100 men. Air supply beginning to arrive. Evacuation of casu- 
alties too slow. More than 2,000 wounded hafve to be removed. 
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31 January 

Message from Eighth Army: XLVIII Panzer Corps will attack 
on 1 February toward Lozovatka [three miles northwest of Shpola] 
to relieve enemy pressure against XI Corps. 

1 February 

Daily losses 300 men. Fighter protection inadequate. Ammu- 
nition and fuel running low. 

February 

Air supply improving. Eadio message from Eighth Army: 
"Withdrawal of north front approved. Prepare for main effort 
on eastern flank of south front. Vormann [general commanding 
XLVIII Panzer Corps] is continuing the relief attack from the 
south. Breith [general commanding III Panzer Corps] will attack 
3 February from southwest." 

3 February 

Air supply continues to improve. Unfortunately several trans- 
port aircraft with wounded aboard were shot down on the return 
flight. Have requested that air evacuations be made at night only 
unless adequate fighter protection can be provided. Message from 
Army: "To strengthen southern sector, occupy proposed line with- 
out further delaying action at intermediate positions." 

4- February 

Made a determined effort to take Boguslav. Commander of Task 
Force B seriously wounded. Now all the division commanders are 
artillerymen, including the present SS big shot. The north front 
is tottering. Eussian tanks today captured a medium battery of 
Task Force B that was firing from every barrel without being able 
to score a single hit. Evidently we have too few experienced gun- 
ners. By nightfall our line is restored. Daily ammunition ex- 
penditure of the corps 200 tons. Casualties still 300 per day. This 
cannot go on much longer. Have requested 2,000 replacements, 
also 120 tons additional ammunition per day. 

5 February 

Eadio message from Eighth Army : "Prepare breakout for 10 
February. Further instructions follow." 
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7 February 

Radio message to Eighth Army: "Roads deeply mired. Will 
require more time for breakout preparations." Message from 
Eighth Army : "At time of breakout the following units will attack 
from the outside: XLVIII Panzer Corps toward Olshana, III 
Panzer Corps toward Morentsy. Pocket force will effect initial 
break-through and, covering its flanks and rear, concentrate its en- 
tire strength in attack across the line Shenderovka-Kvitki toward 
Morentsy, to link up with armored wedge of relief forces. Re- 
grouping must be completed in time to permit breakout on 10 Feb- 
ruary. Final decision will depend on progress of armored spear- 
heads. Situation does not permit further delay." 

Stemmermann [general commanding XI Corps] assumes com- 
mand of both corps in the pocket. Report to Army that because of 
road conditions attack impossible before 12 February. 

Had a look at the 110th Grenadier Regiment and Task Force B. 
Morale of troops very good. Rations plentiful. Enough sugar, 
sausage, cigarettes, and bread to last for another ten days. Army 
Group Commander radios that everything is being done to help us. 

8 February 

Radio message to Eighth Army : "Artillery, heavy weapons, and 
horse-drawn vehicles of T2d, 389th, and W iking Divisions, as well 
as hundreds of motor vehicles of Wiking carrying many wounded, 
are stuck in the mud at Gorodishche. Withdrawal from line held 
today, to effect regrouping, would involve intolerable losses of men, 
weapons, and equipment. Line must be held at least twenty-four 
hours longer." 

Today I saw many casualties, including four officers; ordered 
more careful evacuation of woundedj and destruction of all classi- 
fied documents we can possibly get rid of. 

9 February 

Generals Zhukov, Kbnev, and Vatutin have sent an emissary, a 
Russian lieutenant colonel, who arrived with driver, interpreter, 
and bugler at the position of Task Force B to present surrender 
terms for Stemmermann and myself. He is treated to champagne 
and cigarettes, receives no reply. Ultimatum remains unanswered. 

Forces for breakout dwindle from day to day. Inquiry from 
Army High Command about Leon Degrelle, commander of Brigade 
Wallonien. He is a young man, Belgian ; I saw him a few days ago 
among his men. They are likeable fellows, but apparently too soft 
for this business. 
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Approach of relief forces delayed by necessary regrouping. Nev- 
ertheless Army now insists we break out on 12 February. Much as 
we would like to, we cannot do it by then. In this mud the infantry 
cannot possibly cover more than a thousand yards per hour. 

10 February 

My old division commander of 1940, General von Seydlitz* today 
sent me a long letter delivered by aircraft: He thinks I should act 
like Yorck during the campaign of 1812 and go over to the Kussians 
with my entire command. I did not answer. 

Army inquires whether breakout in direction Morentsy still fea- 
sible, or whether the operation should rather be directed via Dzhur- 
zhentsy-Pochapintsy toward Lisyanka. Reply to Army : "Lisyanka 
preferable if Breith [III Panzer Corps] can reach it. Situation 
on east front critical. Several enemy penetrations. For the past 
forty-eight hours XI Corps unable to establish new defense line. 
Troops badly depleted and battle- weary. XLII Corps front intact. 
We are attacking south of Steblev. Serious danger if east front 
cannot be brought to a halt. XLII Corps will break through in 
direction Lisyanka. The troops are well in hand. Early advance 
of Breith toward Lisyanka decisive." 

Reply from Army : "Thanks for comprehensive information. In 
full accord concerning new direction of breakout. Breith will at- 
tack 11 February in direction of Lisyanka. Will do all we can. 
Good luck." 

Seydlitz today sent me fifty German prisoners with letters to 
their commanders; in addition they are supposed to persuade their 
comrades to go over to the enemy. I cannot understand Seydlitz. 
Although the events at Stalingrad must have changed him com- 
pletely, I am unable to see how he can now work as a sort of G-2 
for Zhukov. 

12 February 

Breith has reached Lisyanka. Vormann is advancing in direc- 
tion of Zvenigorodka. Our infantry has taken the northern part of 
Khilki. [Map 5] The regimental commander leading the attack 
was killed in action. So goes one after another. XI Corps has 
taken Komarovka. The Russians, according to intercepted signals, 
are about to attack our left flank. Radio message to Army : "Abso- 
lutely necessary that Breith advance to Petrovskoye as quickly as 
possible, in order to effect link-up. Speed is essential. Forward 
elements of XLII Corps now at Khilki." Reply from Army : "Vor- 



*Ed. : Captured at Stalingrad by the Russians. Thereafter leader of the National 
Committee "Free Germany" composed of German officers in Russian hands. 
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mann southeast of Zvenigorodka. Breith will attack 13 February 
with strong armored wedge in direction Dzhurzhentsy." 

Was at Khilki this afternoon. Things look bad. Our men are 
exhausted. Nothing gets done unless officers are constantly behind 
them. Am now keeping my horses inside the hut ; they are in better 
shape than I. My orderly is burning my papers and giving away 
my extra uniforms. 

13 February 

Another message from General von Seydlitz, this time addressed 
to the commander of the 198th Division. Not bad : they think we 
are stronger than we really are. The letter was attached as usual to a 
black, red, and white pennant [German colors] and dropped from a 
plane. These people never fail to find my headquarters. 

Breakout further delayed because of heavy enemy attacks against 
XI Corps' east front. Radio message to Army: "Concentration 
for breakout prevented by heavy Russian flank attacks and final 
mopping up at Shenderovka. Will shorten east front, involving 
evacuation of Korsun, during night of 13-14 February. Forces 
thereby released will not be available for breakout before 15 Feb- 
ruary. Intend to continue attack throughout 14 February. Break- 
through of Breith's armored force toward Petrovskoye indispen- 
sable to success." 

Reply from Army : "Breith under orders to thrust toward Petrov- 
skoye. His forward elements now on line Lisyanka-Khichintsy." 
Have requested strong fighter protection for 14 February. Rus- 
sian strafing attacks are getting increasingly serious in view of the 
growing congestion in the pocket. I am most afraid that Army 
cannnot comply with this oft-repeated request. 

14 February 

Breith will have to arrive soon. Last night the Luftwaffe dropped 
ammunition over the Russian lines instead of ours. Now they are 
trying to put the blame on us, claiming the drop point was in- 
adequately lighted. 

Stemmermann has just issued orders for the breakout. The date: 
16 February. Radio message to Army: "North front will be with- 
drawn during the night of 14-15 February to the south bank of 
Ross River. Main attack ordered for 16 February. Further ad- 
vance of tank force for direct support absolutely necessary." 

We are destroying all excess motor vehicles and equipment. I 
have prohibited burning. 
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15 February 

Our pocket is now so small that I can practically look over the 
entire front from my command post, when it is not snowing. Enemy 
aircraft are hard at work ; lucky for us it is snowing most of the 
time. I was once more at Khilki to reconnoiter the terrain selected 
for the breakout. Then issued final order. Since this morning 
there is trouble at the SS Division. The Walloons and the Ger- 
mania Regiment are getting fidgety. They must hold only until 
tomorrow night. 

Final instructions from Stemmermann : We are to jump off on 
16 February at 2300, with Task Force B, 72d Division, and SS 
Panzer Division W iking from Khilki-Komarovka across the line 
Dzhurzhentsy-Hill 239 to Lisyanka; 57th and 88th Divisions will 
cover the flanks and the rear. 

With me, at my command post, are the three division com- 
manders with whom I am supposed to perf orm the miracle tomor- 
row. One of them is doing this for the first time, the two others 
are old hands. 

I left no doubt in their minds that, in my opinion, this is going 
to be one giant snafu, and that they should not get rattled, no mat- 
ter what happens. You need a guardian angel to bring you 
through this kind of thing. 

Have given my second mount to my G-3. His Panje horse will 
be used by the G-2. 

16 February 

Ample supply of ammunition dropped in aerial delivery con- 
tainers as late as last night. In this respect we are now well off — 
if we can take it along. * 

After consulting Stemmermann I decided to hand over to the 
Russians some 2,000 wounded together with medical personnel and 
one doctor from each division. This is a bitter decision, but to take 
them along would mean their certain death. 

Saw Stemmermann once more to say good-by. My orderly 
takes my diary ; he is a crafty fellow and will get it through some- 
how. 

Section IV. BREAKOUT ORDER OF XLII CORPS 

On the evening of 15 February, at his command post at Shenderovka, 
the commander of XLII Corps had issued verbal and written instruc- 
tions to his division commanders. The breakout order for XLII 
Corps read, in part, as follows : 
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For days the enemy has been attacking continuously along our 
entire defense perimeter, with tanks and infantry, in an attempt 
to split up the pocket and destroy our forces. 

At 2300, on 16 February, Task Force B, 72d Division, and 5th 
SS Panzer Division Wiking will attack in a southwesterly direc- 
tion from the line Khilki-Komarovka, break the enemy's resistance 
by a bayonet assault, and throw him back in continuous attack to- 
ward the southwest, in order to reach Lisyanka and there to join 
forces with elements of III Panzer Corps. Compass number 22* 
indicates the general direction of the attack. This direction is to 
be made known to each individual soldier. The password is: 
"Freedom" [Freiheit]. 

For the attack and breakout each division will be organized in 
five successive waves, as follows : First wave : one infantry regiment 
reinforced by one battery of light artillery (at least eight horses 
per gun, plus spare teams) and one engineer company. Second 
wave : antitank and assault gun units. Third wave : remainder of 
infantry (minus one battalion), engineers, and light artillery. 
Fourth wave : all our wounded that are fit to be transported, accom- 
panied by one infantry battalion. Fifth wave : supply and service 
units. 

The rear guard, under the direct command of General Stemmer- 
mann, will be formed by the 57th and 88th Divisions, which will 
protect the rear and the flanks of the forces launching the breakout 
attack. By 2300 on 16 February, the rear guard divisions will 
withdraw from their present locations to a previously determined 
defense line ; further withdrawals will be ordered by General Stem- 
mermann, depending on the progress of the breakout. 

The entire medium artillery and certain specifically designated 
units of light artillery will support the attack. They will open fire 
at 2300 on 16 February, making effective use of their maximum 
range. Subsequently, all artillery pieces are to be destroyed in 
accordance with special instructions. 

The radios of each division will be carried along on pack horses. 
To receive signal communications from corps, each division will, if 
possible, keep one set open at all times, but in any event every hour 
on the hour. The corps radio will be open for messages from the 
divisions at all times. 

The corps command post will be, until 2000, 16 February, at 
Shenderovka ; after 2000, at Khilki. From the start of the attack 
the corps commander will be with the leading regiment of the 72d 
Division. 



*Ed. : The magnetic compass carried by the German soldier had 32 consecutively num- 
bered gradations. Number 22 equals an azimuth of about 236°. 
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The order was explained orally to the division commanders, and 
all details of the operation were carefully gone over, especially the 
difficult relief of the SS Division near Komarovka by the 57th Divi- 
sion, whose G-3 was present during the briefing conference. 

Section V. THE BREAKOUT 

Despite persistent enemy attacks against the pocket perimeter, con- 
stant Russian shelling of Komarovka, Khilki, and Shenderovka, 
churned up roads, and numerous traffic bottlenecks, the German forces 
inside the pocket were able, by 2000 on 16 February, to report their 
readiness for the breakout. Determination was the prevailing mood. 
Apparently the large majority of the troops was not influenced by 
Russian propaganda, nor by the hundreds of leaflets dropped from 
Russian planes on behalf of the Free Germany Committee (General 
von Seydlitz) — they wanted to fight their way through. 

Shortly after 2000, the commander of XLII Corps appeared at the 
command post of the 105th Grenadier Regiment which was to spear- 
head the attack of 72d Division. He was on horseback, accompanied 
by members of his staff, several aides, and radio operators with their 
equipment. The events that followed are illustrated by a personal 
account of the corps commander, written from memory at a later 
date, and presented here in his own words : 

By 2300 the regiment — two battalions abreast — started moving 
ahead, silently and with bayonets fixed. One-half hour later the 
force broke through the first and soon thereafter the second Russian 
defense line. The enemy was completely caught by surprise. Pris- 
oners were taken along. Not until the following day did it become 
evident that the Russians, under the protection of heavy snowfall, 
had pulled out most of their troops from the south front of the 
pocket in order to use them in an attack, on 17 February, from the 
area west of Steblev. 

The advance toward the southwest continued. No reports from 
either Task Force B on the right or the 5th SS Panzer Division on 
the left. That they were making some progress could only be in- 
ferred from the noise of vehicles due north and south of us, and 
from the sounds of firing that indicated the location of their lead- 
ing elements. Over roadless, broken terrain traversed by numerous 
gullies, our march proceeded slowly. There were frequent halts. 
Here and there, men and horses suddenly disappeared, having stum- 
bled into holes filled with deep snow. Vehicles had to be dug out 
laboriously. The slopes were steeper than could be presumed from 
looking at the map. Gradually the firing decreased until it broke 
off entirely by 0200. About two hours later the leading elements 
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of 72d Division were approximately abreast of Dzhurzhentsy. Still 
no reports from Wiking and Task Force B. I could not give them 
my position by radio because by now my headquarters signal unit 
was missing and could not be located. 

Shortly after 0400 enemy tanks ahead opened fire. They were 
joined by Kussian artillery and mortars operating from the direc- 
tion of Dzhurzhentsy, at first without noticeable effect. The firing 
increased slowly but steadily, and was soon coming from the south 
as well. We began to suffer casualties. The advance, however, con- 
tinued. By about 0600 the leading units reached a large hollow 
southeast of Dzhurzhentsy. Enemy fire, getting constantly heavier, 
was now coming from three directions. Elements of Wiking could 
be heard on the left, farther back. No message, and not a trace of 
Task Force B. Day was dawning. The difficult ascent out of the 
hollow began. The climb was steep and led up an icy slope. Tanks, 
guns, heavy horse-drawn vehicles, and trucks of all kinds slipped, 
turned over, and had to be blown up. Only a few tanks and artil- 
lery pieces were able to make the grade. The units lapsed rapidly 
into disorder. Parts of the Wiking Division appeared on the left. 

Between 0700 and 1000 the 72d Division made several attempts to 
mount a co-ordinated attack toward southwest. It did not succeed. 
The few guns and most of the tanks that were still firing were soon 
destroyed by the enemy. Armored cars and motor vehicles suffered 
the same fate. Except for a few tanks that had managed to keep 
up, there were now only soldiers on foot and on horseback, and here 
and there a few horse-drawn vehicles, mostly carrying wounded. 

In the protection of a ravine I was able to collect a small force of 
about battalion size, mainly stragglers from Task Force B and the 
Wiking Division. With them I moved on toward the line Hill 
239-Pochapintsy, which was visible from time to time despite the 
heavy snowfall, and from where the enemy was firing with great 
intensity. Russian ground support planes appeared, opened fire, 
and disappeared again. They were ineffective, and did not repeat 
their attack, probably because of the difficult weather conditions. 
JflnThere was no longer any effective control; there were no regi- 
ments, no battalions. Now and then small units appeared alongside 
us. I learned that the commanding general of the 72dDivision was 
among the missing. My corps staff still kept up with me, but the 
aides who had been sent on various missions did not find their way 
back. On the steep slope northwest of Pochapintsy, defiladed from 
enemy fire, I found the G-3 of the 72d Division. He reported that 
infantry units of his division had penetrated the enemy line along 
the ridge south of Hill 239. Nevertheless, enemy fire was still com- 
ing from there, maintained principally by about ten Russian tanks. 

Behind and alongside me thousands of men were struggling south- 
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west. The entire area was littered with dead horses, and with ve- 
hicles and guns that had either been knocked out by the enemy or 
simply abandoned by their crews. I could not distinguish the 
wounded ; their bandages did not show, as we were all wearing white 
camouflage clothing. Despite the general confusion and complete 
lack of control one could still recognize the determination in the 
minds of the troops to break through toward the southwest, in the 
direction of III Panzer Corps. 

During a lull in the firing I readied my battalion for the attack 
across the line Hill 239 — Pochapintsy which unfortunately could 
not be bypassed. My staff and I were still on horseback. After 
leaving the draw that sheltered us against the enemy, we galloped 
ahead of the infantry and through the gaps between our few re- 
maining tankSi The enemy tank commanders, observing from their 
turrets, quickly recognized our intention, turned their weapons in 
our direction, and opened fire. About one-half of our small 
mounted group was able to get through. The chief of staff and the 
G-3 were thrown, but later found their way back to us. The 
greater part of the infantry battalion was still following behind me. 
While riding through the enemy sector, I noticed a few German 
soldiers surrendering, but the main body was pushing southwest 
without letup. Soviet tanks were now firing at us from the rear 
and quite a few men were still being hit. From the eastern edge of 
the forest south of Hill 239 came intensive enemy fire. I led my 
battalion in an attack in that direction and threw the Russians back 
into the woods. Eather than pursue them into the depth of the 
forest, we continued advancing southwest, still harassed by fire from 
Russian tanks. 

Gradually, between 1300 and 1500, large, disorganized masses of 
troops piled up along the Gniloy Tikich River, east of Lisyanka. 
Units from all three divisions participating in the breakout were 
hopelessly intermingled. A few medium tanks had been able to get 
through to the river bank, but there were no heavy weapons and 
artillery pieces left. The river, below and above Lisyanka, was 30 
to 50 feet wide, had a rapid current, and reached a depth of about 
10 feet in most places. The banks were steep and rocky, with occa- 
sional shrubs and trees. Several tanks attempted to drive across, 
but the river was too deep and they failed to reach the opposite 
bank. 

Heavy fire from Russian tanks located southeast of Oktyabr set 
the congested masses into forward motion. Many thousands flung 
themselves into the river, swam across, reached the opposite shore, 
and struggled on in the direction of Lisyanka. Hundreds of men 
and horses drowned in the icy torrent. An attempt by a small group 
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of officers to create an emergency crossing for casualties succeeded 
only after several hours. 

Toward 1600 the enemy fire ceased. I crossed the Gniloy Tikich 
swimming alongside my horse, traversed the snowy slope southeast 
of Lisyanka which was covered with moving men, and finally 
reached the town. There I found the commander of the 1st Panzer 
Division, the forward element of III Panzer Corps. I learned that 
no more than one company of armored infantry and three com- 
panies of tanks of 1st Panzer Division were now at Lisyanka, while 
one armored infantry battalion consisting of two weak companies 
was established at Oktyabr, the village immediately north of 
Lisyanka. 

A reinforced regiment of Task Force B had made its way into 
Lisyanka, and I received the report that the commander of Task 
Force B had been killed in action. Next, the chief of staff of XI 
Corps appeared ; he had lost contact with General Stemmermann in 
the morning of 17 February, while marching on foot from Khilki 
to Dzhurzhentsy. He reported that the rear guard of the pocket 
force was in the process of withdrawal and that some of its units 
would soon appear. 

I assumed command of what was left of Force Stemmermann. 
By now the situation was the following : The 72d and Wihing Di- 
visions were completely intermingled. No longer did they have 
any tanks, artillery, vehicles, or rations. Many soldiers were en- 
tirely without weapons, quite a few even without footgear. Neither 
division could be considered in any way able to fight. One regiment 
of Task Force B was intact and still had some artillery support. 
However, this regiment also had no vehicles and no rations left. 
All wounded, estimated at about 2,000, were being gradually shel- 
tered in the houses of Lisyanka, and later were evacuated by air. 

For lack of vehicles and fuel, III Panzer Corps was unable to rein- 
force its units in the area of Lisyanka and Oktyabr. The corps 
commander, with whom I conferred by telephone, informed me that 
he had been forced to assume the defensive against heavy Russian 
attacks from the northwest in the area immediately west of Lisyanka. 
He had no extra supplies of any kind, and his forward elements 
were unable to provide rations for the troops emerging from the 
pocket. Thus I had to order the pocket force in its miserable con- 
dition to move on westward, while I requested supply, evacuation 
of casualties by air, and the bringing up of vehicles and weapons 
from the rear. 

The march toward the main rescue area continued throughout the 
night, despite frequent bottlenecks, and was not completed until 
noon of 18 February. Renewed Russian flank attacks from the 
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north endangered the roads to the rear and necessitated further 
withdrawal southwest and south during the following day. In the 
afternoon of 20 February, having clarified the question of food sup- 
ply for the pocket force and dealt with a number of other problems, 
I was instructed to proceed to headquarters of Army High Com- 
mand in East Prussia. From that moment on I had no further 
connection with XLII Corps or Force Stemmermann. 



Of the 35,000 men launching the breakout from the pocket about 
30,000 successfully fought their way out. 5,000 were killed or cap- 
tured. The force lost all of its heavy weapons, artillery, tanks, vehicles, 
horses, equipment, and supplies. 




CHAPTER 5 



THE POCKET WEST OF CHERKASSY— THE OUTSIDE 

VIEW* 



Section I. THE ENCIRCLEMENT 

The second Russian winter offensive of 1943-44 was launched early 
in January 1944 against the German Eighth Army sector in the Dnepr 
bend. The First and Second Ukrainian Fronts — the latter consist- 
ing of four armies, including one tank army— attempted to cut off 
German forces deployed from a point southeast of Kiev to the Dnepr 
estuary. The Soviet offensive fell short of accomplishing its purpose, 
but in twelve days of fighting the Russians drove a deep wedge south- 
westward across the Dnepr and captured the town of Kirovograd. 
Two large German salients remained, one to the northwest, the other 
to the southeast of the Kirovograd area. 

Despite heavy tank losses, the Russians could be expected to re- 
organize their armored forces in the shortest possible time and con- 
tinue their heavy attacks designed to push Army Group South farther 
back in the direction of the Romanian border. It was evident that 
the enemy would bend every effort to destroy the German bulge north- 
west of Kirovograd, held by elements of Eighth Army and First 
Panzer Army. 

The commander of Eighth Army sent urgent messages to army 
group ; he expressed grave doubts about continuing to hold the curv- 
ing line of positions northwest of Kirovograd which committed an 
excessive number of men. Pointing out the Russian superiority in 
strength, he recommended withdrawal of the interior flanks of Eighth 
Army and First Panzer Army by retirement to successive positions, 
first behind the Olshanka-Ross River line, and eventually to the line 
Shpola-Zvenigorodka-Gorniy Tikich River. Permission for such a 
withdrawal, however, was denied on the grounds that the salient had 
to be held as a base for future operations in the direction of Kiev. 

The expected attack was launched by the Second Ukrainian Front, 
on 24 January, against the right flank, and by the First Ukrainian 



♦This description of the encirclement west of Cherkassy was prepared by a German staff 
officer at army group level on the basis of his personal recollections and is presented as a 
supplement to the preceding narrative. 
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Front, on 26 January, against the left flank and the rear of the German 
salient. By 28 January the armored spearheads of both Kussian army 
groups met in the area of Zvenigorodka and thereby accomplished the 
encirclement of XI and XLII Corps. Having effected the original 
link-up with elements of two tank armies, the Kussians rapidly com- 
mitted strong infantry units from four additional armies which at- 
tacked toward the west, southwest, and south in order to widen the 
ring of encirclement and provide effective cover against German 
counterattacks from the outside. 

Section II. PLANS FOR THE BREAKOUT 

In this situation the German Army High Command directed Army 
Group South to assemble the strongest available armored units along 
the boundary between Eighth Army and First Panzer Army. These 
forces were to execute converging counterattacks, encircle and anni- 
hilate the enemy units that had broken through, re-establish contact 
with the pocket force, and regain a favorable jump-off base for the 
projected counteroffensive. 

Actually, the assembly of the German attack force presented the 
greatest of difficulties. Two of the panzer divisions of Eighth Army 
designated to take part in the operation were still in the midst of 
heavy fighting in the area of Kapitanovka. They had to be replaced 
by infantry units with frontages extended to the utmost. Two addi- 
tional panzer divisions, recently engaged southeast of Kirovograd, 
were on the march toward the left flank of Eighth Army. Of these 
four armored units, only one was at full strength, while the others, 
after weeks of uninterrupted fighting, were actually no more than 
tank-supported combat teams. 

The relief attack from the right flank of First Panzer Army was to 
be carried out by the four armored divisions of III Panzer Corps. 
They were still engaged in defensive operations on the left flank of 
the army sector, and could only be brought up after they had com- 
pleted their previous missions. 

The two corps inside the pocket were to attack at the appropriate 
time in the direction of the Eighth Army and First Panzer Army 
units approaching from the south and west. It was clear that any 
build-up on the southern front of the pocket could only be accom- 
plished at the expense of other sectors. Still, Army High Command 
insisted on holding the entire pocket area, and not until the situation 
of the encircled forces became far more critical was permission ob- 
tained for successive withdrawals on the northern sector. Even then, 
the pocket had to be kept sufficiently large to afford a certain freedom 
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of movement. Also, despite the effort on the southern sector, ade- 
quate forces had to remain available to seal off enemy penetrations 
elsewhere. 

The plan for a two-pronged drive by III Panzer Corps of First 
Panzer Army from the southwest and XLVII Panzer Corps of 
Eighth Army from the south, to coincide with an attack launched by 
the pocket force, was adopted on 1 February. The units concerned 
were ordered to complete their assembly for the proposed operation 
during the following two days. Then XLVII Panzer Corps was to 
jump off from the area of Shpola, thrusting into the rear of the 
Russian forces that were threatening the southern front of XI Corps. 
Simultaneously, III Panzer Corps was to launch a surprise attack in 
the general direction of Medvin, where enemy units were operating 
against the southwest front of the pocket defended by XLII Corps. 
After destroying these Russian units, III Panzer Corps was to pivot 
due east to effect close co-operation with the attacking elements of 
XLVII Corps coming from the south. 

During a commanders' conference on 3 February, the Eighth Army 
commander voiced serious doubts whether, in view of the limited 
forces available and the muddy roads, this ambitious plan was prac- 
ticable. He recommended instead that the attack by III Panzer 
Corps be led in a more easterly direction which would assure early 
co-operation with the advancing elements of XLVII Panzer Corps. 
This recommendation was turned down. 

Meanwhile, the enemy had committed strong infantry and armored 
units in an attack toward Novomirgorod, temporarily tying down 
two of the panzer divisions that were to take part in the relief opera- 
tion from the south. The muddy season was rapidly taking effect and 
as the roads deteriorated all movements became extremely difficult. 

Similar conditions prevailed in the area of III Panzer Corps. En- 
gaged in continuous fighting on its left flank, this corps also suffered 
considerable delay in the assembly of its units for the projected relief 
thrust and could not be expected to launch its attack until 4 February. 

The forces inside the pocket, in an attempt to keep the enemy from 
separating XI and XLII Corps, had shifted their main effort to the 
south front of the perimeter. Despite heavy losses in defensive en- 
gagements they could not afford to give ground in that sector, as their 
only remaining airfield, at Korsun, had to be kept out of range of the 
Russian artillery. At the high rate of casualties, however, a con- 
tinued stand along the entire perimeter of positions was obviously 
out of the question. To conserve its strength and reduce the threat 
of Russian penetrations, the pocket force eventually obtained permis- 
sion to execute limited withdrawals on the northern and eastern 
sectors while bolstering its defenses to the south. 
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The full impact of the mu4dy season soon made itself felt on all 
fronts and, in addition to causing losses of motor vehicles and other 
equipment, began to endanger German air supply operations. The 
requirements of the encircled force called for supplies to be flown 
in at the rate of 150 tons daily. Despite the most determined efforts 
of the Luftwaffe units, this quota was never reached. Enemy anti- 
aircraft fire from at least three flak divisions in the Russian-held 
strip of terrain and interception by enemy fighter planes had seriously 
reduced the number of available transport aircraft. To prevent 
further losses, strong German fighter forces had to be committed 
in protection of the vital air supply line instead of supporting prepa- 
rations on other sectors for the impending relief operation. 

With the start of the muddy season, the lack of paved runways 
further aggravated the situation. One airfield after another became 
unusable, and even the Korsun field, the only one inside the pocket, 
had to be partially closed. Airdropping supplies, because of a shortage 
of aerial delivery containers, met only a small part of the actual 
requirements. Eventually, because of the road conditions, the two 
corps approaching from the outside also became dependent in part 
upon airborne supply, which forced a wide scattering of the air 
effort. 

Time was obviously working against the Germans. As their diffi- 
culties continued to increase, it became clear that each day of delay 
further reduced their chances for success. 

Section III. THE RELIEF OPERATION 

The assembly of an attack force on the western flank of XLVII 
Panzer Corps (Eighth Army) bogged down in a series of heavy local 
counterattacks south of Lebedin and Shpola. A small German force 
gained a temporary bridgehead at Izkrennoye and inflicted serious 
losses on the enemy. In all these engagements, however, the strength 
of XLVII Panzer Corps was constantly being whittled down until, 
by 3 February, it had only 27 tanks and 34 assault guns left. At that 
point it became clear that Eighth Army could do no more than to tie 
down enemy forces by continued holding attacks. Thus the original 
plan which provided for two converging relief thrusts had to be 
abandoned. 

Neverthless, on 4 February, First Panzer Army attacked toward 
the north in order to take advantage of favorable tank terrain, achieve 
surprise, and avoid any further loss of time. Successful during the 
first day, it was, however,, unable to maintain this direction of attack, 
as terrain and road conditions grew worse by the hour. 

Meanwhile, the situation inside the pocket had become more critical 
and made it imperative to establish contact with the encircled forces 
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over the shortest possible route. Therefore, on 6 February, Army 
Group South issued new orders to First Panzer Army. After re- 
grouping its units, III Panzer Corps was to attack due east, its right 
flank advancing via Lisyanka toward Morentsy. At the same time 
the encircled corps were ordered to prepare for an attack in the 
direction of III Panzer Corps, the attack to be launched as soon as 
the armored spearhead of the relief force had approached to within 
the most favorable distance from the pocket. 

Planned for 8 February, the attack of III Panzer Corps, because 
of unfavorable weather conditions, did not get under way until three 
days later. It was initially successful and, by the end of the first day, 
led to the establishment of three bridgeheads across the Gniloy Tikich 
River. Concentrated enemy attacks, however, prevented any further 
advance. In the difficult terrain east of the Gniloy Tikich, the Ger- 
man armored units were unable to make any progress, and this attack 
also came to a halt in the mud. 

Army group now realized that it could no longer accomplish a 
reinforcement of the pocket. The encircling ring, therefore, had to 
be broken from the inside. The divisions of III Panzer Corps were 
ordered to engage and divert the Russian forces located in the area 
of Pochapintsy-Komarovka-Dzhurzhentsy, and to establish on the 
high ground northwest of Pochapintsy a forward rescue position 
that could be reached by the units breaking out of the pocket. 

By 1105, on 15 February, the breakout order was transmitted by 
radio to General Stemmermann, the commander of the encircled Ger- 
man forces. It read, in part, "Capabilities of III Panzer Corps re- 
duced by weather and supply difficulties. Task Force Stemmermann 
must accomplish break-through on its own to line Dzhurzhentsy-Hill 
239 where it Will link up with III Panzer Corps. The breakout force 
will be under the command of General Lieb [XLII Corps] and com- 
prise all units still capable of attack." 

Further instructions, radioed on 16 February, emphasized the im- 
portance of surprise and proper co-ordination : "During initial phase 
of operation tonight hold your fire so as to achieve complete surprise. 
Maintain centralized fire control over artillery and heavy weapons, 
so that in the event of stronger enemy resistance, especially at day- 
break, they can be committed at point of main effort in short order. 
Air support will be available at dawn to protect your flanks." 

Section IV. THE BREAKOUT 

During the operation that was to follow, two separate phases could 
be clearly distinguished. At first everything went according to plan. 
In the proper sequence and under perfect control, the troops moved 
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into position at night, despite the most difficult road and weather con- 
ditions. As they were compressed into a narrow area, unit after unit 
had to be channeled across the only existing bridge at Shenderovka 
which was under heavy enemy fire. 

The bayonet assault started on schedule. The complete surprise 
of the enemy demonstrated that the attack had been properly timed. 
Without much action, and suffering but few casualties, the German 
breakout force penetrated the enemy lines and in a relatively short 
time reached the vicinity of Lisyanka. On the opposite front of the 
pocket the rear guards held fast and thus assured the success of the 
initial breakout. 

The second phase, the evacuation of the remaining pocket force, 
rapidly deteriorated into a wild surge toward the west. Following 
closely behind the successful spearhead, altogether about 30,000 men 
broke through the Kussian lines in front of the pocket. At daybreak, 
however, they ran into an unsuspected enemy front of antitank guns, 
tanks, and artillery, located on the line Dzhurzhentsy-Pochapintsy. 
Under massed enemy fire, enemy tank attacks, and infantry counter- 
thrusts, the German force was split into numerous small groups, each 
attempting on its own to get through to the west wherever there might 
be a possibility. Their guns, tank destroyers, and heavy weapons, 
which up to now had been dragged along laboriously through snow- 
drifts and over broken terrain, had to be left behind and were de- 
stroyed after the last round of ammunition had been fired. Here too, 
as the last vehicles were blown up, the wounded taken along at the in- 
sistence of their comrades had to be left to their fate. 

Meanwhile a new complication arose that was to have disastrous 
consequences. Subjected to heavy enemy fire, counterthrusts, and 
armored attacks, the great mass of German troops breaking.out of the 
pocket had deviated from their original direction of attack. No longer 
did they advance according to plan toward the area northwest of 
Pochapintsy. Instead of approaching the forward rescue position 
established by III Panzer Corps, they passed by at a considerable 
distance farther south. Here, their advance to the west was blocked 
by the course of the Gniloy Tikich, the enemy holding the near bank 
of the river. There were no crossings, nor had III Panzer Corps 
established any bridgeheads, since a link-up in that area had not 
been foreseen. 

Although greatly exhausted, the German troops were now forced 
to overcome the resistance of the Russian security detachments along 
the river and to swim across, leaving their last weapons behind. They 
suffered considerable losses as both banks of the river were under 
heavy enemy fire and not until they had placed this last obstacle 
behind them were they finally received by the forward elements of 
III Panzer Corps. 
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The German holding forces on the eastern sector of the pocket main- 
tained contact with the enemy and successfully covered the breakout 
of the main body. This mission accomplished, they made their way 
westward according to plan and entered the lines of III Panzer Corps 
during the night of 17-18 February. 

Contrary to expectations, the breakout had to be executed without 
air support. Unfavorable weather conditions during the entire opera- 
tion made it impossible for the air force to play its part in the libera- 
tion of the encircled units. 

Section V. LESSONS 

The developments mainly responsible for the encirclement near 
Cherkassy and its serious consequences might be summarized as 
follows : 

1. Only the insistence of Army High Command to hold the Dnepr 
bend northwest of Kirovograd led to the isolation of two German 
corps in that area. Despite repeated requests, permission for a break- 
out was not obtained until too late. The enemy had grown too strong 
along the entire ring of encirclement, while the German pocket forces 
had been weakened to such an extent, through losses of personnel and 
equipment and shortages of supply, that they were forced to surrender 
their freedom of action and maneuver to the enemy. 

2. The two German corps encircled by the enemy were the flank 
corps of two adjacent armies. Immediately after their encirclement, 
XLII Corps, heretofore part of First Panzer Army, was placed under 
the command of Eighth Army. While this assured unity of command 
inside the pocket, the same was not true of the relief operation in 
which forces under the command of two different armies were in- 
volved. The absence of a unified command on the army level made 
itself felt particularly as the need arose to co-ordinate the actions of 
the pocket force (Eighth Army) with those of III Panzer Corps 
(First Panzer Army) . 

3. The mission of III Panzer Corps on the day of the breakout was 
to divert and tie down those Russian units that blocked the path 
of the German troops emerging from the pocket. Because of terrain 
difficulties and shortage of fuel, the corps' forward elements failed to 
reach and occupy the commanding ground originally designated as 
forward rescue area. Thus the enemy was able to throw considerable 
weight against the German units breaking out. Also— as the breakout 
continued in an unexpected direction — the exercise of command in 
the relief force was not flexible enough to adjust to the changed situa- 
tion and improvise a new forward rescue position along the Gmloy 
Tikich River. As a result, the pocket force remained virtually un- 
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assisted in its efforts at breaching the Russian lines and fighting its 
way out. 

4. The Luftwaffe, as mentioned above, was prevented from taking 
any part in the operation ; an effective means of support that had been 
counted on was thereby eliminated. 

The two German corps succeeded, to be sure, in cracking the enemy 
ring and breaking out of the pocket ; but they were so seriously weak- 
ened that they required a long period of rest and rehabilitation before 
they could again be committed on the Russian front. Their absence 
had an immediate effect upon the defensive effort of Army Group 
South which was trjdng to counter heavy Russian attacks aimed at a 
break-through in the Uman area. Soon the entire southern sector 
was split wide open and the German Sixth and Eighth Armies were 
pushed across the Yuzhny Bug (Ukrainian Bug River) into Romania. 



CHAPTER 6 



ENCIRCLEMENT OF A PANZER ARMY NEAR 
KAMENETS-PODOLSKIY 



Section I. THE ENCIRCLEMENT 

In mid-February 1944 the front of the First Panzer Army ex- 
tended across the western Ukraine along a general line north of 
Vinnitsa and Shepetovka, northeast of Ternopol. To the right, north 
of Uman, was the Eighth Army ; to the left, the Second Army. After 
the two corps encircled west of Cherkassy had made their way out 
of the pocket (Ch. 4), the front remained quiet until the begin- 
ning of March, while the Russians were reorganizing and regrouping 
their units. Then strong concentrations of Soviet tanks indicated 
that the enemy was getting ready to resume his attempts at forcing 
a, decision. 

The first large-scale Russian attacks, on 4 and 5 March, were 
directed primarily against the Shepetovka and Uman areas. Because 
of their great numerical superiority, the Russians succeeded in denting 
the overextended German lines in many places. While timely German 
counterattacks on the left flank eliminated the threat of a break- 
through aimed at Proskurov, the enemy was rapidly gaining ground in 
the Uman area and succeeded, by mid-March, in pushing across the 
Ukrainian Bug River. Having driven a deep wedge into the German 
front, the Russians were in a position to threaten the right flank of 
First Panzer Army. Since there were no German reserves available 
to close the gap, First Panzer Army was forced to withdraw its 
entire right wing and establish a new defense line facing east. Under 
the pressure of continued Russian attacks, planned withdrawals were 
also carried out on the central sector until the right flank of First 
Panzer Army was finally anchored on the northern bank of the 
Dnestr River east of Mogilev-Podolskiy. 

On the left boundary of First Panzer Army, west of Proskurov, 
strong Russian armored units soon accomplished another break- 
through. On 22 March five armored corps followed by infantry 
poured south between the Zbruch and Seret Rivers, and two days later 
crossed the Dnestr in the direction of Chernovtsy. Since the enemy 
had also pushed across the river farther east, in the area of Yampol 
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and Mogilev-Podolskiy, First Panzer Army was now contained in a 
large semicircle north of the Dnestr. Hitler's explicit orders pro- 
hibited any further withdrawal and eliminated the possibility of a 
more flexible defense which might have established contact with other 
German forces to the east or the west. As could be expected, the two 
Russian forces, after crossing the Dnestr, linked up under the protec- 
tion of the river line in the rear of First Panzer Army. By 25 
March the encirclement was complete. 

As in all similar situations, the first threat to make itself felt 
came when the last supply lines into the German salient were cut. 
Until 25 March First Panzer Army still had one supply route open, 
which led south across the Dnestr bridge at Knotin and was protected 
by a strong bridgehead on the southern bank of the river. Over this 
route all staffs and units that could be dispensed with were moved to 
the rear, and every nonessential user of supplies and equipment was 
taken out of the pocket before the ring was actually closed. As soon 
as it became evident that no more supplies could be brought up, stock 
was taken inside the pocket. While ammunition and rations were 
sufficient to last for about another two weeks, fuel reserves were 
found to be critically low. First Panzer Army therefore immediately 
requested supply by air and restricted the use of motor vehicles to a 
minimum. 

All measures taken inside the pocket were made extremely difficult by 
unfavorable weather. At first snowstorms and snowdrifts hampered 
the air supply operation and obstructed movements on the ground. 
Then, practically over night, the snow began to melt, and the roads 
quickly turned into bottomless morasses. The supply of motor fuel, 
which was flown in over a distance of 125 miles from the nearest 
German airfield, fell far short of requirements. Time and again 
vehicles had to be destroyed when they blocked the roads in long, 
immobilized columns. Finally, only combat vehicles, prime movers, 
and a few messenger vehicles were left intact. 

Having completed the encirclement the Russians, as expected, de- 
creased the intensity of their attacks. Only on the eastern sector 
enemy pressure remained strong; there was no more than moderate 
activity in the north; and from the west no attacks were launched 
against the defense perimeter of First Panzer Army. Apparently 
the continuous movements of German service units southward across 
the Dnestr had led the enemy to believe that the First Panzer Army 
was in full retreat toward the south. The Russians, in an effort that 
turned out to be a serious mistake, moved more and more units in 
the same direction on both sides of the pocket. Their lines of com- 
munication grew longer and longer, and they began to face difficulties 
of supply similar to those of the encircled German force. 
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In response to enemy pressure from the east and north, First Panzer 
Army deliberately shortened its front until it ran along a much smaller 
perimeter north of Kamenets-Podolskiy, assuring a greater concen- 
tration of the defending forces and a more efficient use of the limited 
ammunition supply. Local enemy penetrations were sealed off more 
easily and break-throughs could be prevented altogether. At the same 
time First Panzer Army deceived the enemy into believing that by 
day and by night large-scale evacuations across the river were taking 
place. 

Even before it was completely cut off, First Panzer Army had re- 
quested authority to conduct a defense along mobile lines. When 
this request was turned down and the encirclement became a fact, a 
breakout remained the only possible course of action short of help- 
lessly facing certain annihilation. Because of unfavorable weather 
conditions, the quantities of supplies that could be flown in were en- 
tirely insufficient to maintain the fighting power of the encircled 
troops. Relief of the pocket by fresh forces from the outside could 
not be expected. In this situation the enemy sent a terse demand 
for surrender, threatening that otherwise all soldiers of the encircled 
German army would be shot. 

The reaction of First Panzer Army was to immediately make all 
necessary preparations to enable its total force of eight divisions to 
break out. Once more, in a systematic culling process, the divisions 
were relieved of all unfit personnel and superfluous equipment, while 
special arrangements were made with the Luftwaffe to assure that 
the transport planes bringing in supplies were used to evacuate casual- 
ties on their return flights. 

Section II. THE BREAKOUT PLAN 

The question of the direction in which the breakout should be 
launched played an important part in all considerations. Was it 
more advisable to strike toward the west, along the Dnestr, or toward 
the south, across the Khotin bridgehead? An attack in the latter 
direction would involve the least difficulties, be opposed by the weak- 
est enemy forces, and perhaps permit the withdrawal of the entire 
German force into Romania. In this case, however, there would be 
one less panzer army fighting the Russians, at least for some time. 
West of the pocket several successive river lines constituted natural 
obstacles in the path of an advance. There, too, the Germans had 
to expect the strongest concentration of enemy forces along the ring 
of encirclement. Breaking out in several directions at once was an- 
other possibility under consideration; this would have forced the 
enemy to split his strength in numerous local countermeasures and 
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might have enabled some small German groups to make their way 
hack to the nearest friendly lines with the least fighting. 

The final decision was to break out to the west, in the direction 
involving the greatest difficulties, yet assuring a maximum of sur- 
prise. Simultaneously, on the outside, another German force was to 
attack from, an area southwest of Ternopol (over 125 miles from the 
scene) in the direction of First Panzer Army. 

Another highly important question was the formation to be adopted 
for the breakout. Desirable as it might have been to lead off with 
a strong concentration of armor, it was to be feared that these armored 
units, intent on making rapid progress, might outrun the infantry 
and thus break up the unity of the command. The plan of attack, 
therefore, provided for a northern and a southern force, each con- 
sisting of two corps and specifically ordered to form an advance guard 
of tank-supported infantry and combat engineers, while the main 
body and the rear guard were to be composed of mobile units. This 
meant that the entire panzer army would be committed in two par- 
allel formations attacking abreast, with units in column. Control 
over the operation, of course, could only be exercised from inside 
the pocket ; evacuation of an operations staff via Khotin to the south, 
in order to direct the breakout from the outside, was out of the 
question. 

Section III. THE POCKET MOVES WEST 

On 27 March, having regrouped its forces according to plan and 
completed all preparations for the thrust across the Zbruch River, 
First Panzer Army launched its breakout toward the west. Simul- 
taneously, the rear guards on the eastern and northern sectors of the 
pocket switched to delaying tactics. 

In the zone of the northern attack force, the enemy along the Zbruch 
River was overrun with surprising speed, and three undamaged 
bridges fell into German hands. The advance of the southern attack 
force met greater resistance, and considerable difficulties arose as 
the enemy launched a counterthrust from the west across the Zbruch 
and was able to force his way into Kamenets-PocLolskiy. The loss of 
this important road hub made it necessary to reroute all German 
movements in a wide detour around the city, an effort that required 
painstaking reconnaissance and careful traffic regulation. It was not 
long, however, until the enemy penetration was sealed off, and in this 
instance the Germans, themselves surrounded, were able in turn to 
encircle a smaller Russian force which was not dependent upon air 
supply and could no longer interfere with subsequent operations. 
As soon as several strong bridgeheads had been established across the 
Zbruch River, new spearheads were formed which attacked the Seret 
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Biver line. Thus the panzer army maintained the initiative and kept 
moving by day and night. 

Apparently the enemy was still uncertain about German intentions. 
Instead of combining all his forces from the eastern and northern 
sectors in an attempt to pursue and overtake the Germans pushing 
west, he persisted in atttacking the pocket from the east and north, 
in some instances striking at positions already vacated by the Ger- 
man rear guards. His units southwest of the pocket actually con- 
tinued to move farther south. Meanwhile, First Panzer Army kept 
up its westward advance; on 28 March the southern force was able 
to cut the road leading to Chortkov, severing enemy communication 
lines in that area ; one day later German spearheads reached the Seret 
River, which they crossed during the following night. 

The Russians then began to react. They recalled elements of 
their Fourth Tank Army from south of the Dnestr and, by 31 March, 
launched a strong armored thrust toward the north from the area of 
Gorodenka. As a countermeasure, the southern attack force of First 
Panzer Army, deployed mainly between the Zbruch and Seret Rivers, 
assumed the defensive and was able to break up the Russian armored 
attack. Thereafter, since their supply lines had meanwhile been cut, 
these Russian units no longer constituted a menace to the German left 
flank. 

A more serious threat existed in the north where Russian forces 
moving west could have overtaken and blocked the entire right wing 
of First Panzer Army. However, the enemy did not choose to do so, 
and the northern attack force continued to advance and was able to 
cross the Seret without major difficulty. 

Section IV. THE ESCAPE 

The last week in March was marked by heavy snowstorms. A rapid 
thaw followed early in April, with the effect of seriously hampering 
all movements. Supply during this period continued to be the great- 
est problem. As the German force kept moving, the planes bringing 
in supplies had to use different airstrips every night. In the final 
phase of the operation supplies could only be dropped by air, a pro- 
cedure that proved wholly inadequate to satisfy the requirements of 
an entire army. Despite the daily moves of the pocket force, the 
maintenance of adequate signal communications was assured at all 
times, primarily by the use of conventional and microwave radio sets. 

Since the troops were constantly on the move, launching successive 
attacks toward the west, they never developed the feeling of being 
trapped in the slowly tightening grip of an encircling enemy force. 
Consequently, there were no signs of disintegration or panic, and the 
number of missing during the entire operation remained unusually 
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low. By 5 April the leading elements of both the northern and the 
southern attack forces reached the Strypa River. On the following 
day, near Buczacz, they were able to link up with other German units 
coming from the west. 

In two weeks of heavy fighting, but without suffering severe cas- 
ualties, First Panzer Army had freed itself from enemy encirclement. 
Eear guard actions continued for a few days and then the Germans 
succeeded in establishing a new, continuous defense line running from 
the Dnestr to the town of Brody, which prevented any further advance 
of the enemy. Moreover, despite their considerable losses in materiel, 
elements of First Panzer Army were still able to launch an attack 
southeast across the Dnestr to break up an enemy force which had 
appeared in the Stanislav area. Enemy equipment captured and 
destroyed during the entire breakout operation amounted to 357 tanks, 
42 assault guns, and 280 artillery pieces. 

Section V. EVALUATION 

In its encirclement and breakout, First Panzer Army gained a 
number of experiences that may be applicable to many similar situa- 
tions. Whereas in previous wars the double envelopment and encir- 
clement of a unit was tantamount to its annihilation, this is no longer 
true today. The progressive motorization of ground forces, combined 
with the possibility of supply by air, tends to do away with this 
hitherto characteristic aspect of a pocket. 

While it is true that the decision to break out from encirclement 
should not be needlessly delayed, it is equally important to realize 
that definite plans for the breakout should not be made too early, at 
a stage when the enemy is still moving and therefore capable of making 
rapid changes in his dispositions. Once the encirclement is completed, 
the enemy, since he is now operating along exterior lines, encounters 
difficulties of supply and communication and has lost much of his 
initial flexibility. 

In an operation of this type surprise is the most important factor, 
particularly the surprise achieved by choosing an unexpected direction 
for the breakout. In the example described all movement prior to 
the encirclement of First Panzer Army had been from north to south. 
A breakout in the same direction was definitely expected by the enemy, 
and therefore this would have been the least favorable choice. The 
direction selected for the German thrust — practically perpendicular 
to the enemy's lines of advance— offered the best chance of success; 
the element of surprise actually proved of greater importance than 
considerations of enemy strength, terrain conditions, and the distance 
to the nearest German lines. 



CHAPTER 7 
CONCLUSIONS 



Section I. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF A POCKET 

In modern warfare with its blitzkrieg tactics executed by motorized 
and mechanized forces, the encirclement by the enemy of large bodies 
of troops has become a frequent occurrence. It is, therefore, all the 
more important to be adequately prepared for this kind of fighting. 

Combat in pockets, whether it be of long or short duration, has its 
own fundamental rules. Whatever circumstances may determine the 
length of the battle, it will always be advisable to seek an early deci- 
sion. To make this possible, the commander of an encircled force 
must, on principle, be granted full freedom of action. He should be 
permitted, specifically, to use his own judgment regarding all measures 
and decisions incident to a breakout from the pocket. On many oc- 
casions in German experience, the futile attempt was made to evaluate 
a local situation and to conduct the operations of encircled troops by 
remote control from a far distant higher echelon, if not directly from 
Hitler's headquarters. Indecisiveness on the part of the pocket com- 
mander and measures which invariably came too late were the conse- 
quences of such limitations imposed by higher headquarters. 
Whenever a commander receives rigid instructions from a distance 
at which the capabilities of his encircled forces cannot be properly 
judged — and are usually overestimated — his willingness to accept 
responsibility will rapidly decline. 

The notion that pockets must be held at all costs should never be 
applied as a general principle. Hitler's adherence to this mistaken 
concept during World War II resulted in the loss of so many German 
soldiers that the lesson learned from their sacrifice ought to be re- 
membered for all time. 

Section II. SPECIAL OPERATING PROCEDURES 

Experience has shown that only seasoned troops, in the best fighting 
condition and under the firm control of their commanders, are able 
to withstand the mental strain of combat in encirclement and are 
likely to retain the high degree of physical fitness needed under such 
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circumstances. But even with troops that satisfy these requirements 
it is necessary to apply stern measures in order to prevent any slacken- 
ing of control, which would inevitably result in lowering their morale. 
It is surprising how fast the bonds of discipline will disintegrate in 
an encirclement. Mobs of unarmed soldiers trying to proceed on their 
own, captured horses loaded down with superfluous equipment, and 
other similarly depressing sights were not uncommon in some of the 
larger German pockets in Russia. They had a contaminating effect 
and called for swift and drastic countermeasures. 

The highest standards of discipline, more important in this than 
in any other situation, must be upheld by the officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers of an encircled force; it is their personal conduct that 
sets the example. Force of character, as in all critical situations, 
acquires the greatest significance ; it sustains the will to fight and may, 
indeed, determine the outcome of the battle. More than ever the 
place of the commander, under such circumstances, is in the midst 
of his troops; their minds will register his every action with the 
sensitivity of a seismograph. 

Particular attention in all matters of discipline must be paid to 
rear echelon units and the personnel of rear area installations that 
may be present in the pocket. Since these troops are usually the first 
to become unnerved, they must be held under strict control. 

Another principle that has proved itself in the German experience 
is the delegation of authority (see diagram) by the pocket commander 
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(A) to three subordinate command elements within the pocket; one 

(B) to maintain the defensive effort; another (C) to prepare and con- 
duct the breakout; and a third (D) to be responsible for organization, 
traffic control, and the maintenance of discipline inside the pocket. 

Communication and co-ordination with other friendly forces, par- 
ticularly in the case of a relief thrust from the outside, will have to 
remain among the exclusive functions of the pocket commander. Pre- 
sumably, he alone will have the necessary radio facilities at his dis- 
posal. It is, of course, an absolute requirement, for the delegation of 
authority described above, that all the forces inside the pocket be 
under one command. Since envelopment attacks are usually directed 
against tactical weak spots, such as army or corps boundaries, uniform 
command over the forces encircled by the enemy is not always as- 
sured at first. It must be established as soon as possible ; otherwise, 
as demonstrated in Chapter 4, considerable difficulties will be en- 
countered in the defense of the pocket, as well as in the conduct of 
relief operations from the outside. 

The tactical principles which, in an encirclement, apply to the vari- 
ous combat arms, may be summarized as follows : 

1. Infantry 

In the initial phase, during which the entire perimeter is to be held, 
everything up front! An encircled force can ill afford loss of terrain. 
Therefore, strong reserves must be held close by; the battle position 
must be a closely knit system of strong points with a well-co-ordinated 
fire plan for all infantry heavy weapons ; and the outpost area must 
be kept under constant surveillance by reconnaissance and combat 
patrols, particularly during the night. If this cannot be accom- 
plished because of inadequate forces, the perimeter should be shortened 
deliberately to the point where the defenses can be organized in ac- 
cordance with the principles outlined above. 

2. Artillery 

In small- and medium-sized pockets the ordinarily undesirable 
bunching up of artillery units cannot be avoided. Here, however, it 
is of advantage in that it permits a rapid shift of fire, thus assuring 
direct support for large parts of the front without displacement to 
new positions. Also, centralized fire direction can be more easily 
established. A practice that proved particularly effective was the 
firing of a few batteries at a time, while the bulk of the artillery re- 
mained silent to avoid counterbattery fire. Massed artillery went into 
action only against large-scale enemy attacks. 

3. Armor and Antitank Weapons 

In the defense of pockets, tanks and assault guns have a dual mis- 
sion. Contrary to the rules of armored combat under ordinary cir- 
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cumstances, they are scattered among the infantry and take part in 
the small-scale fighting along the perimeter. At the same time, they 
must be able to revert quickly to their original formation whenever 
they have to be used as mobile reserve against major enemy attacks. 
Similarly, the proper place for antitank weapons is with the front-line 
infantry. An antitank defense echeloned in depth, as is preferable 
in most other situations, must be ruled out for the same reasons that 
apply to the employment of the infantry. 

The necessity for tight organization inside the pocket has already 
been emphasized. This applies particularly to traffic control which 
must be so enforced as to assure order and discipline, and to prevent 
panic. It may be necessary, for this purpose, to employ not only all 
available military police but also seasoned combat troops under the 
command of forceful and experienced officers. 

All measures that must be taken inside a pocket will vary depend- 
ing upon local circumstances; no two situations are alike. There- 
fore, set rules cannot be prescribed for fighting in pockets any more 
than for other types of military operations. Nevertheless, the funda- 
mental principles outlined above seem to apply whenever troops are 
encircled by the enemy. 

S o long as the encirclement has not been completed — or before the 
e nemy ring has been reinforced — an immediate break-through offers 
th e best chance of success . Few tactical preparations will be necessary, 
if a command faced with encirclement can exploit the opportune mo- 
ment by b reaking out as soon as the enemy's intentions have been re cog- 
nized. In most instances, however, all elements of the surrounded 
force will be locked in battle for several days, and the opportunity for 
such immediate action will pass before the situation in the pocket has 
become sufficiently clear. Then, especially in the case of larger pockets, 
a breakout can be launched only after the most careful preparations 
which must include some or all of the following considerations and 
measures. 

Section III. THE BREAKOUT DECISION 

Unless the encircled forces have explicit orders to remain in place, 
or are so weak that they must rely on relief from the outside, the de- 
cision to break out must be made before the enemy has been able to 
forge a firm ring around the pocket. Only if this is done, and only 
if preparations are begun without delay, will all measures become 
part of one coherent plan, directed toward a single objective. 

Such situations bring out the innate aggressiveness, flexibility, and 
initiative of a born leader. The need for quick decisions, however, 
must not be permitted to cause action without plan. The proper time 
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and direction for the breakout, for instance, can only be determined 
after the following questions have been answered : 

a. When — according to the tactical situation — is the earliest suit- 
able moment for launching the attack ? 

b. Where is the enemy the weakest ? 

c. Which is the shortest way back to friendly lines ? 

d. What direction of attack would involve the least terrain diffi- 
culties ? 

e. What time of day and what weather conditions are most favor- 
able for the attack ? 

f. Should one or several directions be selected for the breakout? 

The answers to these questions will vary according to the situation, 
as can be seen from the preceding chapters. Actually, there may be 
situations in which — contrary to the principles advanced above — the 
direction for the breakout should not be fixed too early, at least not 
until the enemy's intentions can be clearly recognized. (Ch. 5) 

As a rule, unless the breakout is to be co-ordinated with the approach 
of a relief force from the outside, the units fighting their way out 
should follow the shortest route back to their own lines. In many 
instances the direction most favorable in terms of terrain and enemy 
resistance cannot be used if it does not permit a link-up with friendly 
forces in the shortest possible time. With troops in good fighting 
condition, the attack can be launched at night; if they are battle 
wearv. the breakout must be made in the daytime , so as to obtain 
better control and co-ordination. 

A breakout in several directions offers the least chance of success. 
It is attempted as a last resort, in order to obtain a greater dispersal 
of one's own forces, which might enable some small units to fight their 
way back to their own lines. Such an attempt is more or less an act of 
desperation — when relief from the outside cannot be expected, and 
the distance to the nearest friendly lines has become so great that it 
can no longer be bridged by the exhausted pocket force. 

Section IV. SPECIAL LOGISTICAL PREPARATIONS 

A successful breakout is the result of sound planning and system- 
atic preparation. It is also one of the most difficult combat maneu- 
vers that a military force can be called upon to attempt. This fact 
must be taken into account in all preparatory measures. Prior to the 
breakout, for instance, the troops should be stripped of all unneces- 
sary equipment, that is, of all equipment they might not need during 
the fighting of the next few days. This must be done without hesi- 
tation and without regard to their possible future requirements, should 
they have to be committed again after the breakout. The easier the 
lost equipment can be replaced afterwards, the less weight will be 
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given to such considerations. German commanders in World War II 
were never allowed to forget that every weapon and vehicle was vir- 
tually irreplaceable — a typical sign of a "poor man's war." To some 
other nations, however, these limitations do not necessarily apply. 

Until the pocket force is entirely surrounded by the enemy — but as 
soon as encirclement appears inevitable — the last open road must be 
utilized for the evacuation of casualties and of all nonessential staff 
sections, detachments, and service troops. If there is still time, excess 
weapons and equipment may be moved out over the same road. The 
commander should not fail, however, to make full use of this last 
opportunity to get rid of rear echelon troops ; in an encirclement they 
are a greater burden than superfluous equipment, which can be de- 
stroyed if necessary. 

Technical preparations in the pocket begin with what might be 
called the "big clean-up." All weapons that cannot be fully manned 
or adequately supplied with ammunition must be destroyed. The 
same is true of all heavy guns that might be a hindrance in view of 
expected terrain difficulties, as for instance all artillery pieces of more 
than 150-mm. caliber. As a rule, it is better to destroy one gun too 
many, than to drag along a single weapon that cannot be employed. 

Similar principles apply to the destruction of motor vehicles. Ex- 
actly how many are to be destroyed will depend upon the availability 
of fuel and the requirements for the transportation of casualties and 
indispensable equipment; in any event, the majority of vehicles will 
have to be destroyed. Hardest hit by these radical measures are 
usually the supply services. Here, only a forceful officer in charge 
of destruction will be able to carry out his mission successfully. 

Official papers are another victim of the general clean-up. Their 
destruction is a task that every soldier will undertake with fiendish 
pleasure. Files, administrative forms, voluminous war diaries, orders, 
regulations, and directives are consigned to the flames — the higher the 
classification, the greater must be the care taken to assure that they 
'are completely destroyed. Only the most important papers, radio 
codes, and in some cases personnel files, may be left intact, so long as 
there is hope that they might be saved. 

Effective traffic regulation is a prerequisite for all tactical moves 
inside the pocket. If an adequate road net exists, separate routes 
must be designated for the movement of supply units and combat 
troops, and even for armor and infantry. The Germans found it 
expedient to co-ordinate all traffic in a pocket by preparing a regular 
timetable that had to be strictly observed.' 

However, the problem of traffic regulation inside a pocket is not 
confined to troop movements. The most carefully devised system of 
traffic control can be upset by streams of fleeing civilians who are 
likely to be stricken with panic when caught in a pocket. As a rule, 
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therefore, it is imperative for the security of the encircled force to 
prohibit and prevent any movement of local inhabitants. Only in 
rare cases will it be possible to take along part of the civilian popula- 
tion during a breakout. Then, while the roads are kept clear, special 
paths must be assigned for the treks of civilians. Particularly in 
large pockets, the question whether able-bodied male inhabitants 
should be taken along or left behind deserves careful consideration; 
it can only be decided_on the basis of local circumstances. 

Extensive preparations will also be necessary if an encircled force 
is to be supplied by air ; these preparations are described in detail in 
the Appendix to this study. 

Section V. TACTICAL PREPARATIONS 

In an encirclement a deliberate effort must be made to increase the 
effective strength of the combat element at the expense of the service 
units. Selecting the proper personnel to be transferred from rear 
echelon to combat duty may be a slow process, but it is of the greatest 
importance at a time when active fighters are needed more than any- 
thing else. In such situations, the service units — having grown out 
of proportion to the combat element — are largely superfluous and 
actually impose a heavy burden on the command. At best, they con- 
stitute a manpower reserve which, after a thorough process of selec- 
tion, will yield additional personnel for combat duty. One should 
not expect too much of this reserve — while it is composed of military 
personnel, it will include few combat soldiers. Assigning an exces- 
sive number of rear echelon troops to front-line duty will only swell 
the numerical strength of the combat element without, however, in- 
creasing its fighting power to the same degree. The procedure com- 
pletely loses its usefulness when the men transferred from service 
units are no longer a reinforcement of, but a burden to, the combat 
element. Rear echelon troops whose services have become superfluous 
and who can no longer be evacuated, should be placed in a single unit 
and held under firm control. 

Demolitions, which are to prevent rapid pursuit by the enemy or 
to slow his exploitation of recently abandoned terrain, are to be or- 
dered and executed in time ; condemned artillery ammunition makes 
a good explosive for this purpose. It is advisable, however, to con- 
fine such demolitions to a few important objects. Experience has 
shown that as a rule the troops have neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to carry out extensive and time-consuming missions of destruc- 
tion. On the other hand, the commander must take care to prevent 
senseless mass demolitions born of a spirit of destructiveness that is 
characteristic of encircled troops. 
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The success of a breakout will depend primarily upon the use of 
deception and the maintenance of secrecy. The fewer subordinate 
commanders informed about the actual breakout plan, the greater the 
chances that secrecy can be maintained. Especially telephone and 
radio communications must be carefully guarded. At the same time, 
radio offers the best means for deceiving the enemy. This may be done 
by transmitting dummy messages about one's own intentions, calls 
to imaginary relief units, reports that will confuse the enemy about 
the actual strength of the pocket force, misleading requisitions for 
supplies, and false information about drop zones and landing areas. 
All these ruses are certain to reduce the number of casualties during 
the breakout. 

Tactical feints and deceptive maneuvers must go hand in hand 
with the measures suggested above. By moving into different posi- 
tions every night, launching attacks with limited objective from 
various points of the perimeter, and stubbornly holding on to un- 
important terrain features, the encircled force must deliberately con- 
vey to the enemy a false picture of its situation and of its intentions. 
This purpose can also be served by having a sizeable column composed 
of all available supply units move laterally across the sector from 
which the breakout will eventually be launched. 

Effective deception can always be achieved by concentrating armor at 
a point other than that of the intended breakout. If these tanks pro- 
ceed to execute a feint attack, the enemy, believing that he has located 
the main effort of the breakout force, will almost certainly divert 
the bulk of his forces to the threatened point. The attacking tanks 
are then shifted rapidly into the direction of the main break-through, 
and success will usually follow. (Ch. 2) Such deceptive measures 
by tanks, depending of course upon the fuel situation, should be 
used both in the defense of the pocket perimeter and — as an ace in 
the hole — immediately before the breakout is launched. The desired 
result can often be achieved by having a single tank drive in circles 
at night to feign the assembly of a large armored unit. No matter 
what measures of deception are Used, they will only serve their purpose 
if they enable the breakout force to take the enemy by surprise. In 
this respect the preparations for a breakout do not differ from 
preparations for any other type of attack. Here, as in any offensive 
action, secrecy, deception, and surprise are the basic elements of 
success. 

The most important tactical preparations for the breakout — apart 
from diversionary attacks — are concerned with the gradual change 
of emphasis from the defense of the perimeter to the formation of a 
strong breakout force. As the situation permits, every soldier who 
can be spared from the purely defensive sectors must be transferred — 
possibly after a rest period — to the area selected for the breakout. 
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This will weaken the defense and, in some places, necessitate a shorten- 
ing of the line which may involve considerable risks. Enemy pene- 
trations are likely to occur, and such local crises, although they may 
have little or no effect upon the over-all situation, are usually over- 
estimated by the commanders on the spot. These difficulties, of 
course, are greatly reduced if the entire pocket keeps moving in the 
general direction of the breakout. The necessary shifting of forces 
is then more easily accomplished, and minor losses of terrain on the 
defensive front are no longer regarded as serious setbacks. The ad- 
vantage of a moving pocket in terms of morale is obvious. No 
claustrophobia will develop because the troops are spared the feeling 
that they are making a last stand in a pocket from which there is no 
escape. 

During the defense of a pocket, local crises are a daily occurrence. 
The pocket commander and his staff must be ready at any moment to 
take the necessary countermeasures against serious emergencies. Ac- 
tually, each passing hour may bring new surprises and call for new 
decisions, and it is not always easy to distinguish between important 
and unimportant developments. The commander must keep in mind 
that his reserves are limited and should not be committed unless a 
major threat develops at a decisive point. It is a result of the unusual 
tension prevailing in a pocket that purely local emergenices are often 
exaggerated and may lead to urgent calls for assistance. Frequently, 
such local crises subside before long, and the situation can be restored 
without the use of reserves — provided the pocket commander does 
not permit himself to be needlessly alarmed. 

At this point a few words might be added concerning the attitude 
that must be displayed by the pocket commander and his staff. In 
the midst of rapidly changing events the command element must be 
a tower of strength. The troops observe its every action with keen 
eyes. In this respect even the location of the command post is of par- 
ticular importance. While it should be centrally located, its prox- 
imity to the momentary center of gravity is even more desirable. 
Never should the operations of an encircled force be conducted by 
remote control, from a headquarters on the outside. This proved to 
be an impossibility, both from a practical point of view and beeause 
of its disastrous effect upon the morale of the troops. By the same 
token, no member of the command group must be permitted to leave 
the pocket by air. Reassuring information, brief orders issued in 
clear language, and frequent visits by the commander and his staff 
to critical points along the perimeter will have an immediate bene- 
ficial influence upon the morale of the pocket force. At the same 
time, exaggerated optimism is definitely out of place. The troops 
want to know the truth and will eventually discover it for themselves. 
They are certain to lose .confidence if they find out that their com- 
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manders have been tampering with the facts in an attempt to make 
the situation look brighter than it actually is. As a rule, the truth 
told without a show of nervousness cannot fail to have a reassuring 
effect and might even stir the troops to greater effort. 

Arranged in their proper sequence, the tactical measures leading 
up to the breakout are the followi ng : 

a. Emphasis on defense ; all weapons committed in support of the 
fighting along the perimeter. 

b. Establishment of clear channels of command. 

c. Stabilization of the defense. 

d. Reinforcement of the combat element at the expense of the service 
units. 

e. Evacuation of nonessential personnel ; destruction of excess 
equipment. 

f. Gradual change of emphasis from the defense to preparations 
for the breakout attack. 

g. Formation of a breakout force. 

h. Shortening of the defense perimeter; further strengthening of 
the sector selected for the breakout. 

i. Deceptive maneuvers culminating in a diversionary attack. 
]*. Breakout. 

Section VI. SUPPLY AND EVACUATION 

The supply reserves carried in a pocket should be no more than 
what the force will presumably need until the day of the breakout. 
Sizable stores canot be kept; they must either be given away or de- 
stroyed, regardless of quality or quantity. In such situations the Ger- 
mans found it useful to prepare so-called individual supply packages 
which were composed of all kinds of items for certain units and could 
be distributed in advance to the points where they would be needed 
later on. Surplus rations can be issued to the troops for immediate 
consumption, but if this is done too generously it is likely to decrease 
their fighting power. The local population will always gratefully 
accept whatever the troops can spare. 

If a pocket force is without adequate supplies and, particularly, if 
the required fuel and ammunition can only be brought in by air, the 
escape from encirclement must be accomplished as quickly as possible. 
Supply by air cannot satisfy all the requirements of an encircled 
force; it can only remedy some of the most important deficiencies. 
This fact was demonstrated during the operations described in the 
preceding chapters and confirmed by the personal experience of the 
author. It is not likely to change, even if absolute superiority in the 
air is assured and an adequate number of planes can be assigned to 
the operation. 
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One of the most important logistical problems is that of evacuating 
sualties. Whether or not the wounded are taken along has a pr o- 
foun d effect upon the morale of the encircled troops . Any measure 
from which they might derive the slightest indication that wounded 
personnel is to be left behind will immediately reduce their fighting 
spirit, especially if they are facing an enemy like the Russians. In 
such situations tne commanders are under the strongest moral obli- 
gation to take the wounded along and must bend every effort to make 
this possible. German experience has shown that minor casualties can 
endure transportation over considerable distances on horse-drawn 
vehicles padded with straw, even in very cold weather and during 
snowstorms. On such movements the wounded were accompanied 
by medical officers who administered every possible aid during the 
frequent halts. The German troops encircled near Kamenets-Podol- 
skiy (Ch. 5) regarded their convoy of casualties as their sacred trust 
and fou ght all the more stubbornly to protect their wo unded com - 
rades. """Consequently, it was possioie to evacuate nearly all casualties 
during that operation. In the pocket near Cherkassy (Ch. 4) the 
situation was less favorable. There, because of the most severe 
weather conditions and a confused tactical situation, the wounded 
had to be left behind in the care of doctors and other medical personnel. 

Every opportunity should be used to evacuate casualties by air. 
They must have priority on transport planes returning from a pocket, 
and this priority must be assured, if jiecessary, by force of arm s. 
The desperate struggle for space aboard transport planes in the pocket 
of Stalingrad should serve as a warning for situations of this, kind. 

Section VII. RELIEF OPERATIONS 

The difficulties encountered by an encircled force may be consider- 
ably reduced if strong relief forces are available in the vicinity of 
the pocket. Even inadequate attempts at relief from the outside are 
better than none at all. The basis for real success, however, is the 
employment of experienced troops in the best fighting condition who 
are not likely to bog down at the half-way mark. The need for relief 
from the outside depends, of course, on the tactical situation and 
the physical condition of the encircled force ; it is greatest when the 
troops inside the pocket are battle worn and show signs of weaken- 
ing; it may appear less urgent in other situations. But wherever 
friendly troops are surrounded by the enemy, assistance from the 
outside is desirable and should be provided without delay. 

Such relief operations must be planned with the same care that is 
used in preparing every action of the encircled force. This applies 
to the selection of the route of advance, the choice of the proper mo- 
ment for the attack, and the timely allocation of fuel and ammuni- 
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tion. A relief thrust cannot be launched on the spur of the moment, 
and undue haste will surely result in failure. Tactical preparations 
must follow the same principles as those for any other type of attack. 
The necessary strength of the relief force must be determined on 
the basis of the enemy situation and the distance to the objective. In 
most cases armor and adequate artillery support will be indispensable. 
All relief forces must be under one command, even if they consist 
of units that were originally parts of two separate armies. (Ch. 4) 
Preparatory measures in the fields of supply and administration 
will greatly exceed those that might be taken for an ordinary attack, 
since the relief force must try to anticipate the needs of the troops 
breaking out of the pocket. All kinds of supplies, especially stimu- 
lants, must be held ready in sufficient quantities; rescue and rehabili- 
tation areas must be prepared; and facilities must be provided that 
will improve the physical condition and the morale of the pocket 
force. Among these are troop quarters (heated shelter in winter), 
bathing facilities, clothing, and arrangements for mail service. These 
measures play an important part in getting the pocket force back 
into shape and ready for renewed commitment. Proper care for the 
wounded must be assured by assembling all available medical per- 
sonnel and preparing shelter for the pocket casualties. Information 
as to the number of wounded inside the pocket must be obtained by 
radio. 

The decision as to the time and place for launching the relief attack 
depends on specific arrangements with the pocket force. Unless a 
safe wire communication exists, such arrangements can only be made 
by radio, in which case great care must be taken to maintain secrecy. 
The distance to the pocket«may be so great as to require the use of 
special types of radio equipment. In such situations the Germans 
used their so-called Dezimetergeraet^ a microwave radio set operating 
on frequencies between 500 and 600 megacycles. 

If at all possible, the relief attack must be launched on a broad 
front. A single thrust confined to a narrow frontage has little chance 
of success and is justified only if insufficient forces are available. 
(Ch. 2) The relief force, in this case, will have its long flanks 
dangerously exposed and will hardly be able to reach its objective. 
If such an emergency method must be used, the operation should be 
carried out at night. 

The conduct of the relief operation must be marked by a high 
degree of flexibility. Frequently a prearranged plan must be dis- 
carded or modified because of unexpected enemy action, particularly 
if such action is directed against the troops attempting to escape 
from the pocket. The joint effort of the two converging elements 
must be geared to the needs of the encircled units who are always 
fighting under less favorable circumstances than the relief force. The 
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latter must be able to react with swift and effective countermeasures 
to unforeseen changes in the situation. 

The battle west of Cherkassy (Ch. 4) clearly demonstrated what 
difficulties can be encountered in a relief operation. There, all efforts 
were frustrated by a combination of unfortunate circumstances. The 
sudden start of the muddy season had rendered the terrain virtually 
impassable. Belief forces approaching from the south were whittled 
down in numerous local engagements before they could be assembled 
for the main attack. Complicated channels of command and diverg- 
ing directions of attack further added to the confusion. Certainly, 
flexibility was lacking in the conduct of the relief operation from 
the west. The breakout, to be sure, did not proceed entirely accord- 
ing to plan, as the majority of the troops emerging from the pocket 
missed their direction. Even then they followed a line of advance 
only a few miles south from the one that had been agreed upon. 
Because of this minor change, the relief force proved unable to link 
up with the pocket forces at the point where they had actually pierced 
the ring of encirclement. 

Section VIII. THE BREAKOUT 

Once the pocket force has begun its break-through in the direction 
of friendly lines, it must apply the same tactical principles and will 
be subject to the same contingencies as in any other type of attack. 
A particular difficulty lies in co-ordinating this effort with that of 
the relief force, for the purpose of accomplishing a junction of the two 
converging spearheads as soon as possible. German experiences vary 
as to what would be the most desirable attack formation for a break- 
out. Since the answer to this question depends largely on the local 
situation, no definite rules can be offered. In any event it is advisable 
to adopt a mixed formation composed of motorized and nonmotorized 
units supported by tanks and all weapons suitable for the attack. 
Armored units must be held with close rein so as to prevent them from 
outrunning the infantry. They should only be permitted to advance 
by bounds, with some of the armor held back. This is a necessary 
precaution to prevent deep thrusts by individual armored units that 
can be of no advantage to the progress of the main force. Specific 
orders must be issued both for the timely integration of all remaining 
elements to be withdrawn from the defensive sectors and for the 
conduct of rear guard action to cover the breakout attack. 

A major crisis during the breakout will arise as soon as the original 
plan, for some reason, can no longer be followed and improvisation 
must take its place. As a rule this will be the result of some unfore- 
seen enemy action. With troops that are severely overtaxed by heavy 
fighting in the pocket such crises may easily lead to panic. The 
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call "every man for himself" is the signal for general disorder marked 
by useless attempts of individual soldiers to make their way back to 
friendly lines. This can. only be prevented by firm leadership and 
strict control, and by taking advance measures that will anticipate 
such emergencies, as for instance by keeping a mobile reserve, com- 
posed of armor and antitank weapons, that can be employed with a 
high degree of flexibility. Even a few tanks committed at the right 
moment can serve as a very effective means to overcome a local crisis. 

The capabilities of the troops must be carefully weighed and are 
the basis for the timing of the entire operation. If the troops are 
battle weary and if the breakout is expected to involve long and heavy 
fighting, the operation must be conducted in several phases to provide 
rest between periods of movement or combat. For reasons of security, 
especially in the case of small pockets, all movements should be 
carried out during the night. Control of the troops is greatly facili- 
tated if the fighting can be confined to the daytime. 

If a breakout must be executed without simultaneous relief from 
the outside, a new position should be selected in which the liberated 
pocket force might be able to rally and to face the pursuing enemy ; 
in most instances that will be no more than a line designated on the 
map where the troops are to be reorganized after their successful 
escape from encirclement. 

Section IX. SUMMARY 

The lessons learned by the Germans during World War II on the 
relative value of pockets left behind the enemy lines might be sum- 
marized as follows : 

a. As a method of defensive combat designed to tie down substantial 
enemy forces, the deliberate stand of an encircled force rarely achieves 
the desired result. 

b. The deliberate creation of a pocket and the insistence on its 
continued defense can only be justified if the surrounded force consists 
of experienced and well-disciplined troops who are able to cope with 
the unusual difficulties involved in this kind of fighting. Otherwise 
the price will be excessive since the encircled troops are usually lost 
and even those who manage to escape are certain to remain unfit for 
combat for a long time. 

c. Whenever friendly forces are cut off and surrounded by the 
enemy, steps must be taken without delay to assure their liberation. 
The senior commander of the encircled units must be immediately 
authorized to force a breakout. It is even better to issue a standing 
order at the beginning of hostilities that would make it mandatory for 
the commander of an encircled force to break out as soon as possible. 
Only then can there be any hope of saving the surrounded troops 
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without suffering excessive losses. The German High Command 
during World War II greatly overestimated the defensive value of 
such pockets. Orders for a breakout from, encirclement were issued 
either much too late or not at all. This turned out to be a grave tactical 
error which could not fail to have a disastrous effect upon the entire 
conduct of operations on the Russian front. 



APPENDIX 
AIR SUPPORT OF ENCIRCLED FORCES 



Section I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

The air support available to an encircled force will usually deter- 
mine the feasibility of a breakout and the manner in which it must 
be executed. As a rule, it will depend on the availability of air cover 
whether marches and combat actions should take place in the daytime 
or during the hours of darkness when so many additional risks and 
difficulties are involved. Since a breakout on a large scale will neces- 
sarily include actions that can only be carried out in the daytime, such 
as frontal attacks over difficult terrain or assaults against well-de- 
fended enemy positions, a strong concentration of air power, at least 
during these phases, is indispensable for the success of the entire 
operation. In an extensive theater of war, where the air force has 
to accomplish many diversified missions against widely separated tar- 
gets, there is always the danger of a dissipation of air strength. It 
will therefore be the responsibility of the top-level air force command 
to create in time the tactical and technical prerequisites for temporary 
mass employment of air power at points of main effort. This is ac- 
complished by establishing and maintaining adequate ground installa- 
tions in all crucial areas so that the rapid diversion of adjacent air 
force units (at least for one day's operations) will not present serious 
difficulties. 

How many air force units are required to support an encircled force 
must be determined on the basis of known enemy strength, the size 
and vulnerability of the pocket, and its distance from the nearest 
friendly lines. How much air support can be provided will depend 
essentially upoij the capacity of the airfields, the supply situation, and 
the intensity of combat on other sectors. The air strength actually 
needed in such situations can hardly be overestimated. It has to make 
up for the critical deficiencies that always aggravate the situation in 
a pocket (lack of artillery ammunition, heavy losses of weapons and 
tanks, etc.), and to bolster the morale of the encircled troops during 
their difficult struggle. In addition, since the immediate vicinity of 
a pocket is usually the scene of large enemy concentrations, the sup- 
porting air units will find numerous opportunities to weaken the 
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forces of the enemy. Here, even more than in most other situations, 
an adequate reserve of air strength should be available, specifically 
for the following reasons : 

a. The defense of a pocket often takes an unexpected turn and may 
require the rapid commitment of additional air support that can only 
be provided if ample reserves are available for instant use. 

b. The possibility of heavy aircraft losses must be taken into ac- 
count, particularly as a result of enemy bombing attacks on friendly 
airfields. 

c. The most serious crisis in a breakout may suddenly arise at a 
late stage of the operation. This will automatically increase the need 
for immediate air protection, and without adequate reserves such addi- 
tional air support will not be available at the decisive moment. 

d. Entire air force units may suddenly be grounded because of un- 
favorable weather and terrain conditions such as dense fog or deeply 
mired airstrips. 

Long-range weather forecasts covering a wide area should be made 
available to the command of the ground forces. Such data can be of 
the greatest importance in selecting the most favorable time for a 
breakout, especially if they include an accurate forecast of bad 
weather periods during which the enemy air force will be unable to 
operate. Even local and temporary weather conditions can have a 
direct bearing on tactical decisions. It is conceivable that an en- 
circled force might take advantage of temporary weather disturb- 
ances over enemy air bases, which may have the effect of grounding 
the bulk of the enemy's local air support, while more favorable 
weather conditions exist behind friendly lines, permitting one's own 
air units to carry out their missions. 

The command over all air force units in an area where ground 
troops are encircled by the enemy must be in the hands of one air 
force commander, who should also have tactical control over air for- 
mations from adjacent sectors whenever they are committed in sup- 
port of the encircled force. In addition, all antiaircraft units in the 
area must be under his command.* In the case of an encirclement 
on a large scale with adequate airstrips and supply facilities exist- 
ing inside the pocket, it is advisable to appoint a special air force 
commander for the pocket area, who should be located in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the pocket command post. This air force officer 
should receive his orders from the air force commander responsible 
for the entire area. 



*Ed. : It should be remembered that in the German organization most antiaircraft units 
were part of the Luftwaffe, 
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Section II. PREPARATORY MEASURES 

All preparations for air support must be carried out as inconspicu- 
ously as possible. Great care must be taken to conceal the intentions 
of the pocket force and, specifically, to avoid offering any clues as to 
the time and place of the impending attack. Air supply operations 
should be initiated at the earliest possible moment, to assure that the 
ammunition and fuel requirements of the troops for the days of the 
breakout can be adequately covered. With few exceptions supply by 
air is indispensable for the success of a pocket force attempting to 
break through the enemy ring of encirclement. Yet, under the most 
favorable circumstances supply by air remains an extremely uneco- 
nomical measure. Therefore, when encirclement appears inevitable, 
every possible effort should be made in advance to build up an ade- 
quate supply reserve, at least of heavy and bulky items ; even after the 
encirclement has become a fact, this might still be done by a strongly 
armed supply convoy forcing its way into the pocket. 

If a force is compelled by specific orders to submit to encirclement 
by the enemy, it should seek to make its stand in an area that contains 
at least one usable airfield. Type and condition of the terrain may 
render it extremely difficult to accomplish the construction of new 
airstrips with the limited manpower available. At least one and if 
possible two or more airfields for the use of supply planes- — preferably 
with cargo gliders in tow — should be in operation as soon as possible. 
In this instance the ground troops must provide the necessary man- 
power for grading operations. In some situations it may be impera- 
tive to accomplish a widening of the pocket by local attacks, in 
order to capture a suitable airfield or to place an existing field beyond 
the range of enemy artillery. 

For night operations, which as a rule cannot be avoided, each air- 
field must have a radio beacon, a light beacon, and an adequate supply 
of signal flares. All airfields inside a pocket must be under the 
command of forceful officers supported by experienced personnel, a 
sizeable number of technicians, and an adequate labor force for the 
unloading, stacking, and rapid distribution of supplies. 

In pockets where suitable airfields do not exist from the outset and 
cannot be constructed, supply by air is limited to the use of cargo 
gliders. Although the volume of supplies, in this case, will be con- 
siderably smaller, the facilities on the ground, except for the length 
of airstrips, will have to be virtually the same as described above. 

Dropping supplies in aerial delivery containers is an extremely 
wasteful procedure. Losses from drifting or from breakage upon 
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impact range up to 60 percent; they may be as high as 90 percent 
if the containers are dropped into the rubble of a destroyed town. 
Yet, in the case of very small pockets, this may be the only possibility 
for supplying the surrounded force by air. In that event, the dropping 
point must be fixed by specific arrangements with the encircled troops 
since the enemy will make every effort to mislead the approaching 
planes and cause them to drop their loads over enemy-held territory. 

Section III. AIR RECONNAISSANCE 

Air reconnaissance units must provide the pocket commander 
promptly with the essential information on which he is to base his 
decisions as to time and place of the breakout and his specific plans 
for the conduct of the entire operation. The missions to be acqom- 
plished by air reconnaissance include the following : 

a. Gathering information about enemy dispositions, so as to deter- 
mine in what area around the pocket the enemy is weakest and where 
a break-through would have the best chance of success. 

b. Furnishing specific information about enemy units located in 
the prospective breakout area, and indicating targets for counter- 
battery and air attacks. 

c. Detecting enemy reserves and preparations on the flanks of the 
prospective zone of attack and opposite the rear of the pocket. 

d. Providing aerial photographs and photo maps of the prospective 
break-through area, showing traffic arteries, bridges, and major ter- 
rain obstacles, and determining whether or not the terrain is suitable 
for armored combat. 

e. Spotting airstrips (by using aerial photography), which might 
exist in the path of the planned attack, that could be used for supply by 
air during the breakout. 

Section IV. FIGHTER AVIATION 

If the encircled ground troops are in the possession of adequate 
facilities and supplies, a considerable advantage can be gained by 
having part of the fighter force operate from airfields inside the 
pocket or at least use these fields as advance airstrips for daylight 
operations. The greater the distance of the pocket area from the 
main air bases, the greater will be the importance of such measures 
for the maintenance of the pocket. 

As the enemy can be expected to commit strong air units in his 
major attempt to annihilate the encircled troops — especially if he 
recognizes their preparations for a breakout — friendly fighter forces 
eventually have the opportunity of attacking enemy air formations 
that are confined to a small area, and of shooting down a relatively 
large number of enemy aircraft. 
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Section V. CLOSE SUPPORT OF GROUND ACTIONS 

The employment of fighter-bombers (Schlachtflieger) has par- 
ticular significance in the defense of a pocket where, as a rule, there 
is a shortage of artillery ammunition and an increased need for con- 
cealment and for saving the strength of the encircled troops. Close 
tactical air support is especially needed during the regrouping of 
the pocket force just before the breakout. At such time, close-support 
aviation may have to assume the role and perform the missions of 
the artillery. To avoid a dissipation of strength, the effort of fighter- 
bombers must be concentrated on a few target areas of major im- 
portance. At the same time, great care must be taken against reveal- 
ing the intentions of the encircled ground troops. The strength and 
conduct of fighter-bomber units committed immediately before the 
breakout, for instance, should be largely the same as on preceding 
days. The targets selected should not permit any conclusions as to 
the actual direction of the impending attack. If it is necessary to 
neutralize certain areas in the path of the breakout, this must be done 
either sufficiently in advance or as soon as the attack on the ground has 
begun. In addition to providing direct support for the attacking 
breakout force, fighter-bombers are also employed to prevent the 
enemy from bringing up reserves and from regrouping his forces 
for the purpose of blocking the break-through attempt. 

As 'a' rule — chiefly for reasons of supply — close-support aircraft 
must operate from bases outside the pocket. Bombs and other ap- 
propriate ammunition that may be available at airstrips within the 
encirclement should be saved for a maximum air effort on the day of 
the breakout. Since positions along the perimeter are usually within 
close range of the enemy and difficult to identify from the air, the 
greatest caution must be used in the briefing of air crews operating 
over the area. This applies particularly when long-range aircraft 
from adjacent combat sectors are employed, a procedure which could 
otherwise lead to serious losses among friendly ground troops. Such 
aircraft should first be transferred to airfields close to the area of 
commitment where the crews can be properly briefed and quickly 
apprised of local changes in the situation. 

Section VI EMPLOYMENT OF ANTIAIRCRAFT UNITS 

Conspicuous changes in the disposition of antiaircraft units before 
the breakout may provide the enemy with definite clues as to the 
intentions of the encircled force. Antiaircraft guns and other tell- 
tale antiaircraft equipment should therefore be left in their positions 
(or replaced by dummy installations) until the very day of the break- 
out. Antiaircraft supply and service elements must be regrouped at 
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an earlier stage, but without attracting undue attention. Similarly, 
the antiaircraft protection for the ground troops during their as- 
sembly before the breakout must be so arranged as to produce the 
least possible change in the existing pattern of antiaircraft positions. 
At the same time, an ostentatious concentration of antiaircraft units 
or dummy positions in an area unrelated to the main effort might 
conceivably be used as a means to deceive the enemy. 

If ammunition reserves are available, which must be left behind, 
or if the breakout force is without adequate artillery support, it may 
be advisable to employ some antiaircraft units in direct support of 
the attack on the ground. These units should be moved during the 
night before the breakout to double-purpose positions from which 
they can participate in the initial phase of the operation by deliver- 
ing direct fire on important ground targets in addition to providing 
antiaircraft protection. 

The general regrouping of antiaircraft units before the breakout 
should take place as late as possible and with a view to protecting lead- 
ing ground elements, flank units, artillery positions, and critical points 
such as bridges and defiles. At this stage it is usually impossible to 
avoid stripping the remaining ground units and installations of their 
antiaircraft defenses. Success in carrying out these measures de- 
pends in most cases on the degree of mobility retained by the antiair- 
craft units. 

In all these preparations it is essential to keep in mind that the 
main objectives in the employment of antiaircraft units are protection 
against low-level enemy air raids and against all air attacks that 
cannot be warded off by friendly fighter forces. Particularly when 
the protection offered by fighter aviation is inadequate, the greatest 
care must be used in co-ordinating the efforts of antiaircraft and 
fighter units. 

For the breakout phase specific plans should be made to regulate 
the forward displacement of antiaircraft units and their priority of 
movement during the advance, provided it is at all possible to antici- 
pate the various moves that might become necessary. 

Section VII. EVACUATION BY AIR 

Detailed arrangements must be made by the air force to use supply 
aircraft returning from the pocket for the evacuation of wounded, 
of surplus personnel and equipment, and to assist the ground com- 
mand in carrying out other evacuation measures (to include, in some 
cases, the removal of industrial equipment) . The Army, on the other 
hand, is responsible for providing adequate medical facilities at the 
air bases to which the wounded are evacuated. Since casualties must 
be expected to occur at a high rate during certain phases of the oper- 
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ation, it will be necessary to take care of large numbers of wounded 
in the shortest possible time. 

Section VIII. AIR SUPPORT DURING THE BREAKOUT 

In view of the great difficulties normally encountered during a 
breakout, the ground troops need protection against persistent at- 
tack from the air, as well as continuous tactical air support. Both 
are indispensable for the success of the entire operation. This is 
particularly true for the most critical phases of the breakout which 
occur, first, during the initial attack; second, when the enemy com- 
mits his reserves against the flanks and rear of the pocket force; and, 
finally, when he attempts to overtake and block the troops withdraw- 
ing from the pocket. During these phases the air force commander 
must concentrate all available air units and exert steadily mounting 
pressure at the critical points. In the intervals between these main 
efforts he has the missions of preventing interruptions in the ad- 
vance on the ground, and of keeping his flying units in the highest 
possible state of readiness. It is, of course, impossible to devise a 
standing operating procedure for air support during a breakout, since 
no two situations are alike. Nevertheless, the following basic prin- 
ciples should be kept in mind. 

During the initial phase all available air units should be committed 
in direct support of the leading ground elements. Air attacks on 
ground targets, beginning with a strong opening blow and continued 
in successive waves, must be closely co-ordinated with the fire plan 
of the artillery; The targets of fighter-bombers comprise objectives 
that cannot be observed from the ground (enemy artillery positions, 
assembly areas, tactical reserves) ; also enemy positions offering par- 
ticularly strong resistance, enemy movements approaching the combat 
area, and hostile elements threatening the flanks of the advancing 
spearheads. Standby reserves of fighter-bombers, circling some dis- 
tance away or, better still, at considerable altitude above the combat 
area, must be employed to eliminate any reviving enemy resistance 
and to reduce newly identified enemy strong points. Their presence 
in the air will greatly strengthen the morale of the attacking ground 
troops. Experience shows, moreover, that as these planes appear over 
the battlefield, enemy batteries will cease firing, to avoid being iden- 
tified from the air. At the same time, low-flying aircraft will often 
draw fire from hitherto unidentified enemy positions which are thereby 
exposed to artillery action. Another practicable measure may be the 
placing of small smoke screens to blind enemy artillery observation. 

To avoid hitting friendly ground troops, bombers should operate 
in the depth of the zone of advance against enemy artillery positions, 
assembly areas, and similar objectives. They might also be employed 
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to lay large smoke screens, specifically to eliminate enemy observation 
from high ground off the flanks or from dominating terrain ahead of 
the advancing troops. Important objectives in the area of penetra- 
tion should be reduced before the breakout by thorough bombing 
attacks, so as to lighten the task of the ground troops during the 
initial phase of the operation. This cannot be done, however, if such 
attacks are likely to reveal the plans of the breakout force. Nor does 
this rule apply to enemy command posts ; these must be attacked at 
the most opportune moment, immediately after the breakout, when 
the resulting confusion among the enemy offers the greatest advantage 
to the attacking force. 

The regrouping of enemy units, which, according to German ex- 
periences in Eussia, might take place between six and ten hours after 
a breakout has begun, must be recognized and reported by friendly 
reconnaissance aviation as quickly as possible. From that time on, 
the enemy should be kept under constant air observation. 

In breakout operations of long duration the available fighter forces 
are usually unable to provide effective air cover at all times. In that 
event, their efforts must be concentrated on supporting those phases 
of the breakout which, in terms of terrain and enemy resistance, are 
expected to involve the greatest difficulties and the highest degree of 
exposure to enemy air attack. Between these periods of maximum 
air effort— which must be used to full advantage by the ground 
troops — it will often be necessary to restrict the employment of 
fighter aircraft, chiefly because of logistical limitations such as insuf- 
ficient ammunition and fuel supply. Nevertheless, an adequate 
fighter reserve must always be ready for immediate take-off in order 
to defend the advancing ground troops against unexpectedly strong 
enemy air attacks. The more obscure the enemy air situation, the 
greater must be the strength of the fighter force held in reserve. 

The air support for a relief force that is advancing in the direction 
of a pocket must, as a rule, be kept to a minimum, in order to assign 
the strongest possible air cover to the troops that are emerging from 
enemy encirclement. The forces approaching from the main front 
line are usually in a much better position to compensate for this de- 
ficiency by increased use of artillery and antiaircraft weapons. In 
such situations, the supporting fire from friendly aircraft must be 
carefully regulated to avoid inflicting casualties among the advancing 
giound troops, especially just before the link-up of the two converging 
forces. Even after the junction has been effected, the former pocket 
force might require special air protection, at least while its reorganiza- 
tion and rehabilitation are being accomplished. 
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